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The most important news last 
week from China was the confirma- 
tion of the reports that two famous anti- 
foreign officials had committed suicide. 
These were Kang-Yi, a member of the 
Cabinet, and Yu-Hsien, Governor of the 
Province of Shensi. ‘The method of the 
last named was the swallowing of gold- 
leaf. ‘This material, being representative 
of high station, is said to be often used 
by distinguished Chinese personages who 
wish or are compelled to take their lives. 
It will be remembered that Kang-Yi was 
one of the ringleaders whose punishment 
was demanded by the Powers. Letters 
from the allied troops at Paoting give 
harrowing accounts of the sufferings of 
the missionaries ; ten missionaries are still 
at Chengting to the west. ‘The rebellions 
in the extreme north and in the extreme 
south appeared to receive a setback last 
week, although the Chinese were able to 
doa great amount of looting in the neigh- 
borhood of Mukden, the capital of Man- 
churia. Russia has allowed the state- 
ments of St. Petersburg journals to pass 
uncontradicted that not only will she 
not annex Manchuria, but that she will 
hand back to its owners the coast railway 
from Niuchang to the Pei River. Though 
the rebellion in the south was apparently 
checked last week by the Imperial troops, 
anti-foreign placards have again been dis- 
played near the Kaulun frontier by the 
“Chinese Mutual Protection Society,” 
olicring large sums for the heads of mis- 
slonaries, 
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Last week’s military events 
in South Africa were de- 
pressing to Englishmen, but the commer- 
cial events were encouraging to Americans. 
Boer unrest in the Orange River Colony 
i re marked than ever, now that the 
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insurgent forces have become augmented. 
These are divided into commandos of 
three hundred men each, but are capable 
of combination for large operations. Boer 
attacks were made at Jacobsdaal and 
Hoopstad, the British losing about thirty- 
five men at each place. The Boer loss is 
unknown. In sharp contrast to these 
events was the ceremony at Pretoria by 
which the Transvaal became formally a 
part of the British Empire. Sir Alfred 
Milner read the proclamation and left 
thereafter for Johannesburg, which he will 
make his summer residence. ‘The first 
event of particular interest to Americans 
was the placing of contracts in this coun- 
try by the South African mine-owners 
for everything needed in their large plans 
for railway construction and reconstruc- 
tion. British firms had been invited to 
compete, but they offered nothing better 
than to provide a part of the rolling-stock 
in seven months’ time at a price one-third 
higher than that asked by American firms, 
the latter offering to provide everything 
needed in three months. Naturally, the 
contracts came to America. ‘This is but 
another demonstration of the fact, shown 
in many places throughout the world dur- 
ing recent years, that we have attained 
primacy in the matter of railway construc- 
tion, especially in point of economy of time 
and economy of expense. ‘The second 
event of interest to us was the first large 
consignment of gold from South Africa 
since the outbreak of the war. It comes 
to New York, not to London. This, in 
addition to the five millions received from 
Australia two days ago, shows that the 
United States is not only able to under- 
take large loans when called for by Great 
Britain, Germany, Russia, Sweden, Japan, 
and Mexico, but is also able to command 
new available supplies of gold for its own 
use. 
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The visit to this 
country of General 
Leonard Wood, Governor-General of Cuba, 
undoubtedly is in part for the purpose of 
a full discussion between himself and 
President McKinley as to the immediate 
future of Cuba and the course to be pur- 
sued with regard to the Constitutional! 
Convention which will meet so soon. 
Incidentally, General Wood has given to 
the American public a welcome account 
of the state of affairs in Cuba as it 
appears to him. He states that quiet 
prevails throughout ; that the people are 
earnestly interested in the coming Con- 
vention, and are preparing for it assidu- 
ously; and that the recent increase in 
yellow fever is attributable to a large 
immigration of Spaniards who are not 
immune, and that in point of fact the epi- 
demic is not more extensive than usual at 
this time of year, nor than it was a year 
ago, although at that time a full report 
was net made to the public—a statement 
which has been categorically denied by 
Major-General Brooke and General Lud- 
low. Asked for his views as to what the 
course of the Constitutional Convention 
would be, General Wood stated that he 
would limit his part in it to attendance 
long enough to declare the Convention 
open, and that thereafter he would leave 
the delegates completely to their own de- 
vices. He thought that the Constitution 
would probably closely resemble that of 
the United States. Up to the present 
time no drafts have been made public, 
although it is understood that several 
have been prepared by delegates. Gen- 
eral Wood knows of no antipathy to the 
United States which should make the 
Cubans desire to differentiate their organic 
law from ours, while he urgently combats 
the “unhappy misapprehension ” that 
there is general distrust of the United 
States on the part of the Cubans, the fact 
being, he says, that the malcontents are a 
mere handful, whose talk is “the raving 
of idiots,” while the vast majority of the 
Cuban people are friendly to the United 
States, and hive “ perfect confidence in 
the purpose of the United States to redeem 
every promise, and unqualified content- 
ment with present progress.” The extent 
of that progress General Wood indicates 
by declaring that Cuba to-day is as far 
advanced in rehabilitation, commercial, 
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financial, educational, and governme ital, 
as the Southern States were ten \ cars 
after the Civil War. A single fact w hich 
goes far to prove this statement is that 
now the schools. hold one hundred and 
fifty thousand pupils, while under the 
Spanish régime they never held more than 
twenty-seven thousand. In sanitati: a 
great deal has been done, but a thor: azh 
destruction of evil sanitary conditio: 
Havana is not possible until a new sys- 
tem of sewerage is designed and car 
out-—a step which can hardly be t 
until the city acquires the power of | 
ing contracts under a municipal chart 
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Last week General 

carraga succeeded 

forming a new Conservative Cabinet. 
The present crisis is the outcome of the 
conflict between the civil and military 
elements in Spain, and the reappearance 
of militarism in Spanish politics has been 
all too prominent. Since their return 
from Cuba, Generals Weyler and Linares 
have been bent upon carrying out a 
scheme of military reorganization and 
development in spite of the economies in 
the budget which have been demanded 
from all classes of Spanish taxpayers. 
The course of these Generals shows an 
interference of the army in politics remind- 
ing one of the days of Queen Isabella. 
The retiring Prime Minister, Sefior Silvela, 
has been long enough in power to have 
made his mark upon history, as political 
and commercial conditions since the close 
of the Spanish-American war have offered 
many opportunities to a statesman of a 
high type. However clever Sefor Silvela 
has been in political bargains, his course 
has not been one to attract real reformers. 
The reforms which have been accon- 
plished are due rather to the Opposition 
in the Cortes (the Spanish Parliament). 
The result has been a series of compro- 
mises and concessions which have, on the 
whole, benefited finance and education, 
but not religion. Regarding religion. the 
watchword of the Conservatives has cen 
that the principle of authority musi be 
better protected. Their course has thus 
been reactionary. They have curtiiled 
the rights of association and of meet ngs, 
and they have increased the statutory 
penalties for attacks against existing |str 
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tutions. They have even ventured to 
carry on a Campaign against trial by jury, 
on the plea that juries too often acquit 
offenders against the dynasty and the 
civil and military authorities, but, above 
all, the offenders against the State religion. 
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Friedrich Max Miiller, 
who died last week—not 
unexpectedly, as there 
have been for two weeks press statements 
that he was near his end—was not only 
recognized as perhaps the greatest Oxford 
scholar of his time, but was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest Orientalists and philol- 
ogists that the world has ever known. 
By birth, as his name indicates, he was a 
German, and he added typical German 
thoroughness and minuteness to a broad 
literary method of study and a wide phi- 
losophy that are not common to specialists 
in his chosen subjects. He was the son 
of a German poet of some celebrity, Wil- 
helm Miller, and was born in Dessau 
seventy-seven years ago. His taste for 
Eastern study and for philology in general, 
and for the philology of the Eastern lan- 
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guages in particular, was developed even 
in his college days, and continued to 
increase through assiduous study and orig- 
inal investigation up to the very last years 


of his life. Apart from his thoroughness 
as a scholar, and aside from the extremely 
valuable contributions Professor Max Miil- 
ler made to the total stock of the world’s 
knowledge, it should be recorded that he 
was a man of winning personality, a friend 
of many of the greatest figures in recent 
English literature and history, while his 
tastes and appreciative powers were not 
at all confined to his own specialty. As 
instances of these truths we may refer to 
his volume of reminiscences published 
quite recently, a book abounding in per- 
sonal anecdote and humorous relation of 
incidents, one which has deservedly 
attained extreme popularity; and we may 
tefer also to his cultivated taste in musical 
matters. His achievements in philology 
are recorded in many volumes, not least 
of which was his early work in 1849 in 
publishing the first volume of the “ Rig 
Veda,” the sacred hymn of the Brahmins, 
followed exactly thirty years later by his 
translition’ of the ‘ Upanishads.” In 
Sanscrit Professor Max Miiller probably 
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had no rival a quarter of a century ago, 
and that he may have rivals in knowledge 
to-day is largely due to his showing the 
way for promising original investigation, 
as when he discovered that the oldest 
Sanscrit manuscripts were to be found in 
Japan, and used the Japanese manuscripts 
for the reconstruction of many important 
Buddhist texts. In his long list of books 
perhaps the most popularly known are his 
“Chips from a German Workshop,” his 
‘“‘ Biographies of Words,” his “ Biographi- 
cal Essays,” and the essays contained in 
four volumes relating to religion, myth- 
ology, language-science, literature, and 
antiquities. He wrote almost innumerable 
articles covering a very wide range in 
religion, literature, science, and the arts. 
Of course he was a member of a great 
many learned societies. In Germany as 
well as in English-speaking countries his 
name was known and honored by all 
scholars. 
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The Miners’ Victory The great anthracite 
coal strike has been 
declared ended by President Mitchell and 
the other officials of the United Mine- 
Workers. ‘The victory for the workmen 
is substantial and fairly complete, although 
a few operators still, as we write, persist in 
not posting the notices offering the ten 
per cent. advance in wages and abolishing 
the sliding scale. The increase in wages 
is not an excessively large one when the 
former total annual earnings of the men 
are considered, but it is enough to materi- 
ally improve their conditions of living. 
The semi-monthly payment asked for by 
the men has not been formally granted, 
but, as it is called for by the law of the 
State, it is hardly to be supposed that the 
operators will continue to violate the law 
after public attention has been called to 
the fact that they are doing so. As to 
the refusal of the companies to grant both 
the reduction in the price of powder and 
the ten per cent. increase in wages, Mr. 
Mitchell says that he is convinced that 
the wage-increase will really be a net ten 
per cent. gain over what the miner has 
been receiving, and to demand more is 
now unwise. A notable feature of the 
strike has been the abstention of the em- 
ployers from attempting to import bodies 
of labor from other States—a course which 
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was the cause of most of the violence in 
the Ohio strikes; whether it has been 
impossible to obtain suitable labor in this 
way, or, as some think, the mine-owners 
have been dissuaded from such action by 
those who feared the political effect, or 
the employers have seen the wisdom and 
justice of coming to terms with their old 
employees, is an open question. That 
the settlement may be complete and per- 
manent is earnestly to be hoped. 


& 


It is easy to draw in- 
ferences and instruct- 
ive morals from such a sensational crime 
as that of the Alvord defalcation, by which 
the First National Bank of this city was 
robbed of $690,000; the question is, how 
long will these lessons be remembered 
after the sensation has become a thing of 
the past? The fundamental lesson, it 
seems to us, is that men in positions of 
high trust should be men of high char- 
acter, and that this should be known, not 
negatively, but positively; it should not 
be enough that such a man should not be 
reputed to be a gambler and a “ sport,” it 
should be known affirmatively that he is 
a man interested in serious subjects, a 
good citizen, a man whom his neighbors 
respect. Not detectives’ reports, but com- 
mon-sense acquaintance with the ordinary 
standards by which we all judge our 
neighbors in private life, is what is 
needed. Elaborate systems of checking 
and counter-checking accounts are good 
because they reduce temptation, but in 
the long run trust must be founded on 
character. Higher standards of business 
honor and probity, refusal to admire a 
man who is sharp enough to do his cheat- 
ing inside the danger-limit of the law, less 
readiness to accept a man as able and 
honorable because he is spending and 
making money—these are the things 
which will make such criminals as Alvord 
less common. It is hardly supposable, 
for instance, that there is truth in. the 
persistent rumors that the bank officers 
are trying to make a compromise with 
Alvord—compounding of felony the law 
calls such a compromise-—but the very 
fact that such a theory is widely enter- 
tained, and that it is generally alleged 
that such bargains have been made in the 
past, will go further to make crimes of 
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this sort commopr than half a doz 
examples like that set by Alvord. “Si 
enough and hold back some to barg: 
with” will be the moral drawn by th: 
restrained from theft by fear rather thin 
by principle. It is imperative upon the 
officers of the First National Bank to ma 


eo 


Cc 
it clear beyond doubt that they will offer 
no terms of compromise or leniency fcr 


the return of part of the stolen funcs, 
On Monday of this week Alvord \.s 
arrested in Boston. 
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To Professor Mims’s 
comprehensive sketch, 
last week, of the his- 
tory and work of Vanderbilt University, 
and its National significance, particularly 
in its relation to the educational interests 
of the South, we now add a report of the 
commemoration of its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, October 20-22, at Nashville, 
Tenn. What is true in general of the 
higher institutions of learning which draw 
young men and women together from 
many States, that they constitute a potent 
unifying force in the Nation, is partic- 
ularly recognized at Vanderbilt. 
was emphasized in Bishop Hendrix’s 
broad-minded anniversary sermon on 
“ The Mission of a Christian University ” 
by the prominence given to the expressed 
design of Mr. Vanderbilt that it might 
“ contribute to strengthen the ties which 
should exist between all sections of our 
common country.” Significant as were 
these words, uttered while the bitterness 
of civil discord was still fresh, the pres 
ence of the representatives of twenty-three 
colleges and universities, from Cambridge 
and Chicago to Louisiana and ‘Texas 
added to their force. ‘The advance of 
science was fitly commemorated by an 
account of “The Progress and Achieve- 
ments of Astronomy during the Quarter 
Century ” from Professor Barnard, of the 
Yerkes Observatory near Chicago, him- 
self an alumnus and former instructor at 
Vanderbilt. Illustrating his address with 
lantern-slides made from star-photogray)hs 
taken by himself, he described how the new 
astronomy, built upon the spectroscope and 
photography, had supervened upon. the 
old astronomy armed only with the tcle- 
scope. The strong and recurrent note of 
the three days’ commemoration was cue 
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to which too much prominence can 
hardly be given—the function of the uni- 
versity as a molding power in the life 
of the Nation. Senator Sullivan, of Mis- 
sissippi, and President Hadley, of Yale, 
both dwelt upon this. The former, speak- 
ing on “ The Work of Colleges and Uni- 
versities for the Nation,” declared it the 
duty of the people ‘“ to endow and sustain 
them as the highest and most potent 
agencies for the promotion and _ preser- 
vation of healthy National life.” The 
latter, speaking before an audience of 
thirty-five hundred on “ The Direction of 
American University Development,” em- 
phasized, as he has elsewhere, the ethical 
renaissance which the university must 
promote. President Hadley considers 
the older ideals of the university inade- 
quate to present needs. Increased intel- 
ligence must be supplemented by an 
increased sense of moral responsibility. 
The dangers of great organizations of 
capital and labor require a true public 
sentiment in dealing with them. ‘To de- 
velop such a sentiment, now lacking, and 
to inculcate the truth that citizenship is a 
trusteeship of each individual for public 
interests, is essential to public safety. 
In no part of our National life do such 
opportunities for this exist as in our 
colleges and universities. It would be 
well if religious teachers were all as intent 
as President Hadley on ethicizing the 
popular ideas of citizenship. A new gift 
of the Vanderbilt family was presented to 
the University on this occasion—a noble 
edifice, Kissam Hall, from Mr. William 
K. Vanderbilt,.in memory of his mother. 


® 
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The inauguration of Dr. 
Henry Smith Pritchett 
as President of the Massachusetts Institute 
of ‘Technology last week not only attracted 
a throng which filled the new Symphony 
Hali of Boston, and made a kind of fit- 
ting inauguration of it as a hall for other 
than purely musical purposes, but brought 
together on the platform a body of dis- 
tinguished guests from various parts of 
the country, the like of which in variety 
ind significance of character is rarely to 
be seen on any occasion. It is no small 
praise to say that on so notable an occa- 
sion, in which the President-elect was 
rought as an orator in direct competition 
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with Senator Lodge, who made the address 
immediately preceding, Dr. Pritchett’s 
address suffered nothing by comparison. 
It was a noteworthy contribution, though 
brief, to educational discussion. Coming 
directly to this academic position from 
public life in Washington, he emphasized 
the value and importance of the *“ scholar 
in politics,” and bore a testimony to the 
excellence of the intellectual and moral 
character of an overwhelming majority of 
the men in public life which ought to out- 
weigh many times the scoffs and sneers 
of journals which are sometimes politically 
jaundiced, sometimes chronically Phari- 
saic, and sometimes only ill informed and 
careless of the obligations of truth. Dr. 
Pritchett is only in the forty-third year of 
his age, and brings a rare combination of 
scholarship, experience, and youthful en- 
ergy and ambition to a position which will 
need the first two qualities and give full 
scope for the third. 


® 


No more emphatic 
protest has been 
given against the 
idea embodied in the phrase “ Element- 
ary Education for an Elementary Peo- 
ple” than that at the meeting of the 
American Missionary Association (Con- 
gregational) at Springfield, Mass. In 
acknowledging the care taken by the 
Mayor of New Orleans to protect prop- 
erty from the madness of the mob during 
the last riot there, the annual report added: 
“ The prejudice of those who fear negro 
competition and the political demands of 
those who pander to caste have been 
strong enough to cause the city of New 
Orleans, by vote, to lower the standard 
of the public schools, and to reduce the 
course of study for the negro so that his 
instruction shall hereafter be little more 
than elementary.” Such a vote would 
indicate, not only “ elementary education 
for an elementary people,” but also a 
desire that this people should always re- 
main elementary. One of the speakers 
declared that the prospect for the negroes 
of the South is more critical than has 
been the case since the days of slavery, 
and described them as ** deprived of politi- 
cal rights guaranteed them by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and discrimi- 
nated against in the matter and manner of 
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education, with the declared intention of the 
States thus to forbid them equal chances 
in life.” That this is generally true we do 
not believe, but the time to resist this tend- 
ency is when and where it first appears. 
The American Missionary Association 
has seventy-seven schools, with over four 
hundred instructors and over thirteen 
thousand pupils, and its belief in indus- 
trial training is shown by the fact that in 
all of the Association’s boarding-schools 
every student is required to work an hour a 
day in some form of industry. To the boys, 
agriculture in its varied forms is taught 
on the two thousand acres under cultiva- 
tion, and technological instruction given 
in printing, cabinet and harness making, 
and upholstery. For girls there are 
special classes in domestic science and 
economics, butter-making, dressmaking, 
millinery, and nursing. From these train- 
~ing-schools the Association hears of no idle 
graduates, while the graduates from Fisk 
University and the other four higher in- 
stitutions managed by the Association 
have become good breadwinners, thrifty 
property-holders, and conservative citi- 
zens. It may be that they are the excep- 
tional men of their race, but it is also true 
that they have devoted themselves in 
marked degree to the forms of service 
adapted to the uplift of the masses. The 
American Missionary Association was the 
product of the American conscience deal- 
ing with slavery; it has provided manual 
schools in plenty, but it has always cher- 
ished the belief that the negro has a right 
to aspire to other than manual work. It 
would give to the black race a chance for 
the best there is in life. 
& 


The opening of 
Trinity College, the 
new Roman Cath- 
olic college for women in Washington, 
will be an interesting event in contempo- 
rary educational history. The College is 
to be formally dedicated by Cardinal Gib- 
bons on Election Day. It is being erected 
under the auspices of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, who have secured the funds neces- 
sary for the completion of the first build- 
ing of the proposed institution. This 
building will house about a hundred stu- 
dents, together with the sisters and teach- 
ers; it is proposed, in the completed 
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college structures, to provide for six hun- 
dred students. The funds for the institu- 
tion have been raised almost entirely by 
women, many of whom have shown the 
greatest enthusiasm in the endeavor to 
provide a college for Roman Catholic 
girls which will take rank with Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, 
and the other colleges for women. It is 
proposed to erect seven buildings. There 
is an ample campus with a striking and 
picturesque view. It is announced that 
the courses of study planned for the new 
institution conform to the best standards 
of the American colleges for women; and 
that only candidates for the Freshman 
class and special students will be received 
during the present academic year. ‘The 
College, when fully developed, will pro 
vide for the usual four years’ course and 
for graduate and special students. Gradu 
ate students must have taken the first 
degree at Trinity or some other college 
of good standing; special students must 
pass the prescribed entrance examination. 
Undergraduates must conform to the usual 
conditions of admission, and must pursue 
courses leading either to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. 
Examinations for admission to the Col- 
lege will be held in the different cities ; 
there will be a tuition fee of $100 a year, 
and an additional fee of $300 for board 
and two furnished rooms. A number of 
endowment scholarships for worthy stu- 
dents have also been secured. The new 
college will be in a sense the complement 
of the Roman Catholic University in 
Washington; and, in addition to the 
National Cathedral school which has been 
opened this autumn under the direction 
of the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Washington, will materially enlarge the 
educational advantages of the capital. 


The New York State 
Conference of Religion, 
which is to meet in this city Novembe1 
20-22, will be notable at least for the 
demonstration which it will give that a 
common worship may be shared by relig 
ious men widely differing in theological 
doctrine and ritual forms. ‘“ The Possi- 
bilities of Common Worship ” is one of 
the topics to be discussed at the Confer- 
ence, but the discussion will be in part 
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line of practice. A sub-committee, con- 
sisting of Dr. Newton, of All Souls’ (Epis- 
copal) Church, Dr. Gottheil, of Temple 
Emanu-el, and the Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, of All Souls’ (Unitarian) Church, 
has prepared a manual of common wor- 
ship, which is now in press. It contains 
selections from the Jewish, Christian, and 
ethnic Scriptures, prayers selected from 
jewish offices, and from Christian liturgies 
ancient and modern, as well as from pri- 
vate sources, together with hymns from a 
wide range of authorship. Our account, 
September 29, of a “unique religious 
service” on board an Atlantic liner, in 
which Roman Catholic priests officiated 
for a company largely composed of Prot- 
estants, has drawn some incredulous com- 
ments from the religious press. A far 
greater diversity than that company pre- 
sented exists among the constituents of 
this Conference, which includes members 
of some fifteen denominations, and the 
extreme divergences that divide Jews and 
Christians. That a committee represent- 
ing the utmost outward differences in such 
a body has nevertheless been able to reach 
unanimity in a book of common worship 
removes all ground for further incredulity. 
‘The book is to be issued by the Messrs. 
Putnam, in season for use by the Confer- 
ence. Wehope to make definite announce- 
ment next week of the other arrangements, 
now nearly matured. This Conference 
professes to differ from such bodies as the 
Parliament of Religions by its direction to 
the practical side of things, where unity is 
found among those who differ in theory. 
Its forthcoming book of common worship 
is an earnest of such a profession. What 
measure of united worship can be secured 
in a congregation of such differing ele- 
ments is at present a problem on which 
this meeting may throw some light. 


® 


“You should make a 
choice between King 
Jesus and the Consti- 
tution of the United States.”” These were 
the closing words of a sermon by the Rev. 
l)r. Foster, pastor of the Third Reformed 
Vresbyterian Church, New York City, on 
Sunday of last week. Dr. Foster explained 
why Covenanters cannot support the 
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Lnited States Constitution, and, there- 
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fore, why they cannot vote next week. 
It is not through any lack of interest in 
the Government, nor is it because of what 
is or what is not in party platforms. ‘The 
Covenanter rejects the fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which our Constitution rests, 
namely, that “we, the people,” claim to 
be the source of authority. According to 
Dr. Foster, three positions as to authority 
may be maintained: (1) That it resides 
in and emanates fromthe ruler. (2) That 
it resides in and emanates from the peo- 
ple. (3) That it is of God. ‘The first, 
he said, was the theory of government 
held by despots ; the second, that upon 
which the United States Government had 
been established ; the third, that which 
the Covenanters uphold and seek to have 
established. Inthe United States there 
are about ten thousand Covenanters, 
known also as Reformed Presbyterians. 
Speaking of government by the will of the 
people, Dr. Foster said: “It does not 
safeguard the liberties of all the people. 
Our own enlightened Government held 
four million blacks in bondage. Even 
now the Christian cannot take the Post- 
master’s oath, for it swears him to open 
his office on the Lord’s Day... . All 
Christians who vote are now upholding 
mail service on the Sabbath, the liquor 
traffic, the Raines Law, and, in some 
places, licensed immorality. The Cove- 
nanter declines to become farticeps crim- 
inis in these wrongs to God and man. 
He rejects the foundation principle that 
man’s will is supreme, and insists that 
the law of God, as revealed in Christ, is 
the law to which nations should bow.” 
In this country, he added, Congress 
should be the interpreter of God’s law in 
the same sense that Congress interprets 
the Constitution. Nor would this result 
in a State Church. “What we desire,” 
said Dr. Foster, “is the union of re/igion 
and the State.” To the objection that 
Congress could not interpret the law of 
God so as to please members of all denom- 
inations, Dr. Foster admitted that it would 
come a little hard at first, but asserted that 
in the end it would work satisfactorily. 
We agree, as we have repeatedly said, with 
the position that conformity to divine law 
is the basis of a just government, but not 
with the Puritan deduction, maintained 
by Dr. Foster, that Congress should at- 
tempt to administer a theocracy. 
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The meeting last week 
in New York City of the 
Franco-American  Evan- 
gelization Committee was held on an 
appropriate date. ‘wo hundred and fif- 
teen years ago, on October 22, the Edict 
of Toleration, better known as the Edict 
of Nantes, was revoked by Louis XIV. 
The scattering of the seed of liberty by this 
revocation was the theme of the address by 
the Rev. Dr. Purves, the new pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City. While this scattering enriched 
other lands, it permanently impoverished 
France. ‘The speaker accounted for the less 
close sympathy between France and Amer- 
ica in these days as compared with Revolu- 
tionary times because of the prominence of 
Huguenots in the making of this country, 
whereas during the past half-century we 
have had hardly any French immigration. 
Yet present conditions, political, but espe- 
cially religious, in France are of great inter- 
est. ‘ Regenerated by the Gospel, which 
alone can save the political institutions, the 
literature, art, and family life of France,” 
said Dr. Purves, “ that country is capable 
of a service in the kingdom of God, a 
service marked by an enthusiasm, brill- 


The Regeneration 
of France 


lance, and devotion not to be surpassed 
by any other Christian nation.” It is 
this belief that inspires the work of this 


Committee of Evangelization. It is inter- 
esting to note that Dr. Purves himself has 
a strain of Huguenot blood in his descent 
from Clément Marot, whose French ver- 
sion of the Psalms was one factor in bring- 
ing about the Reformation in France. 
& 

The Rev. Charles 

Merle d’Aubigné, a 
delegate to the meeting from the Hugue- 
not churches of France, acknowledged the 
welcome which he has received in this 
country as largely due to his father, whose 
history of the Reformation has been for 
years a household book in this country. 
Referring to the Dreyfus affair, he declared 
that the crisis had brought to light the great 
influence of a Jesuitical system. He added 
that the inordinate consumption of ab- 
sinthe is working havoc, for Frenchmen 
are no longer satisfied with the moderate 
use of light wines. Social immorality, too, 
is propagated by the spread of immoral 
and cheap /fewile/ons; of these harmful 
periodicals fifty are issued in Paris alone. 
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The consequence of all these things is th 
trebling of criminality as compared wit! 
half a century ago, especially among thx 
youth. ‘The Roman Catholic Church i 
dominant, with a hundred and forty thoi 
sand Sisters of Mercy, fifty thousand mal 
members of religious orders, and sixt: 
thousand regular clergy. . One-tenth o 
the landed property of France is held by 
the religious orders, their holdings being 
valued at two billion dollars. Franc 
is not one of Lord Salisbury’s ‘“ dying 
races,” protested M. d’Aubigné. He 
political condition is full of hope. Presi 
dent Loubet is popular and respected, anc 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry is a strong 
one. A thrifty peasantry forms a foun 
dation of economical prosperity. A_per- 
vasive interest in religion is shown by 
the popularity of such publications as Bru 
netiére’s “ Failure of Science,” and by the 
writings of Yves Guyot, the editor of the 
« Siecle.” ‘The ‘movement also in favoi 
of greater liberty and a simpler and a 
more vital faith finds expression not onl) 
in such conferences as that at Bourges. 
but also every week in “Le Chretien 
Frangais,” with ex-Abbé Bourrier as its 
editor-in-chief. Frenchmen, however, are 
agitated with the desire to know some 
form of Christianity other than Roman 
Catholicism. The old alternative which 
they have been taught to regard as inevi 
table, “ Catholicism or Atheism,” is no 
longer accepted. This is the opportunity 
for the six hundred thousand Huguenots 
in a population of thirty-eight million. 
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& 
A year ago the 
liberal wing of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood in Franc 
made an effort to hold a conference, pro 
posing that it should take place at Pari 
in connection with the Exposition. Thi 
effort was nipped in the bud by the ener- 
getic action of Cardinal Richard. A late: 
effort of the liber:Is was successful, hoy 
ever, and tieir Conference has just been 
held at Bourges. ‘The Vatican and the 
head of the Church in France were cir- 
cumvented by the clever call for the Con 
ference under the ingenious guise of 

“pilgrimage.” At the opening session 
the Archbishop of Bourges described the 
pilgrimage as an act of love for the Fath« 

land, not merely the historical but the 
present Fatherland, with the institutioi 
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which it has chosen and for which the 
Church itself prays when it chants “ Lord 
save the Republic.” There were more 
than five hundred French priests in attend- 
ance, and the general discussion was on the 
attitude of the Roman Catholic Church 
toward modern society. Perhaps the most 
remarkable Frenchman present was the 
Abbé Birot, who declared that “ Though 
we love our country, we are out of touch 
with our time. Our temper has become 
soured through the changes of fortunes, 
and we have shown it too much.” ‘The 
most notable among the foreign delegates 
was Archbishop Ireland, who made a 
characteristically candid and _ vigorous 
speech. The “ Gazette de France,” criti- 
cising this address, went so far as to say 
that it was a proof of the desire of those 
present to throw off the episcopal yoke 
and to be dependent only upon their own 
inspiration. Not satisfied with this ill-na- 
tured fling, it added that “ the character of 
the Congress was essentially anti-French,” 
and that it had been “ inspired by the Jews 
with the approval of the Government in 
order to unchristianize France”! The 


really characteristic thing about the Con- 
ference is that it definitely marks a turning- 


point in the attitude of the French priest- 
hood, or rather in the liberal element of it, 
toward modern society. Inthe words of the 
Abbé Birot, “ French Roman Catholics have 
practiced a policy of abstention when not 
one of obstruction. ‘Too many French 
priests have persisted in the notion that 
they were indispensable to society; the 
real result of their course has been to 
teach a large part of France to dispense 
with them.” P 
& 

The twelvemonth which has 
elapsed since we chronicled 
the observance of a “ Citizen Sunday” in 
London has strengthened the conviction of 
those who believe in such an admirable 
institution, if we may judge from the concur- 
rent action of hundreds of preachers in the 
metropolis on Sunday of this week. From 
the pulpits both of the Established and 
Nonconformist churches sermons were 
preached enforcing the obligations of true 
citizenship. An obvious topic touched 
upon in most discourses was the return 
that very day of the London Volunteers 
after their campaign in South Africa. 
Another obvious topic was the approach- 
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ing municipal election. Despite the fact 
that the vestries are now regrouped and 
transformed into twenty-eight Borough 
Councils, each with its own Mayor, the 
candidates are mostly politicians of the 
unprogressive sort. It seems probable, 
therefore, that street-cleaning, street-pav- 
ing, and street-lighting will be conducted by 
practically the same men on practically the 
same old lines. ‘They will be empowered 
to spend a sum of about fifteen million 
dollars a year in an area of a hundred 
and twenty-five square miles, while the 
London County Council disposes of fifty 
millions. Hence the new Councils may be 
something more than mere sub-municipal 
agencies. 
& 

There is something 
ludicrous at first 
thought in the theory that the little pests 
which try our patience by their petty an- 
noyances are also the inducing cause of 
widespread disease; but the theory is 
sustained by many scientists of repute, 
and evidence of its truth is accumulating. 
An interesting experiment was recently 
carried out by two English doctors sent 
out by a scientific society to the Italian 
Campagna, where malaria is rife. They 
lived in the most malarial spot of the 
district, slept always with windows open, 
had earth dug up about their prem- 
ises, drank the bad water of the place, 
worked during the day like laborers, and 
were soaked with rain, taking only the 
one precaution not to be bitten, from 
sunset to sunrise, by the anopheles mos- 
quito, the whole house being absolutely 
mosquito-proof. They took no medicine, 
not even quinine, and yet, although no 
other single person in the ncighborhood 
escaped malaria, whatever medical pre- 
cautions were taken, the two dcctors were 
absolutely unharmed. How serious a 
matter the malarial infection in southern 
Italy has become may be judged from the 
facts that in five military garrisons half 
the effective force is disabled part of each 
year by malaria, and that the little detach- 
ment of Cosenza in Calabria had 1,485 
cases of malaria in three years. On the 
railway running from Naples to Taranto 
and thence to Reggio the entire force of 
men has to be changed every six months 
because of malarial fever, while on part 
of the road regular rations of quinine and 
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extra pay to procure better food than the 
usual laborers’ fare are given the men by 
the railway to help them fight the disease. 
One railway is said to pay out a million 
francs a year on account of malaria. 
Emigration from the infected regions is 
constantly increasing, and those who stay 
are dying with frightful rapidity. 


® 


The Issue 


This is the latest number of The 
Outlook which can reach our readers 
before the present political campaign ends. 
In our next issue, unless the contest 
should be very close and the result very 
doubtful, we shall be able to give to our 
readers our interpretation of the election. 
In reporting from week to week the his- 
tory of the campaign now drawing to its 
close, we have taken occasion to discuss 
certain great political and economic prin- 
ciples which were involved in the cam- 
paign, especially the nature and founda- 
tion of government and the just limits 
of its authority, at the same time securing 
the strongest expression we could obtain 
of views opposed to our own. In now 
bringing these politico-economic discus- 
sions to a close, at least for the present, 
we here restate, without further discussing 
them, what appear to us to be the issues 
on which the voter must pronounce his 
verdict on the 6th of November. 

I. The Republican party believes that 
the United States should accept the stand- 
ard of values adopted by the other com- 
mercial nations of the world; that it 
cannot vary from this standard without 
creating two circulating media of unequal 
value, and producing consequent disorder 
and distress; and that whatever addi- 
tional legislation, if any, may be needed to 
make the gold standard secure and per- 
manent for America ought to be enacted. 
The Democratic party believes that the 
mints of the United States ought to be 
immediately opened to the free coinage of 
silver, so that any man bringing silver to 
the mint shall be able to take away silver 
dollars each of which shall equal in 
weight sixteen gold dollars, and shall be 
legal tender for all debts, public and pri- 
vate, in this country. Mr. Bryan is pledged, 
if elected, to do whatever he can constitu- 
tionally do to bring about this result; 
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though the best financial and legal 
thorities are not fully agreed as to w! 
his constitutional powers are. He 
wishes to retain the present world stand. 
of values, that is, gold, as the standard 
America, should, so far as this issue 
concerned, vote for Mr. McKinley ; 
who wishes to substitute therefor 
double standard, “ without waiting {|r 
the aid or consent of any other natio: 
action which it appears to us would in 
tably produce one currency for the pa) 
ment of foreign and another for t 
payment of domestic debts, should, 
far as this issue is concerned, vote 
Mr. Bryan. 

II. The Republican party believes t! 
the co-operation and combination of capi- 
talis not only legitimate but advantageous ; 
that it is necessary in order to meet wit 
foreign competition and is desirable 
order to take full advantage of mode: 
invention, physical and sociological ; ai 
that the remedy for whatever injustice 
threatened by such combinations wl 
they become monopolistic is governme: 
supervision and control. ‘The Democratic 
party, while in terms declaring that * cor- 
porations should be protected in all their 
rights,” manifests a general distrust and 
disfavor toward all large capitalistic com- 
binations; it does this partly by its 
platform, but still more by the speeches 
of its chief representative. In general, 
it may be said that he who believes 
that it is desirable to hinder or prevent 
large combinations of capital and encour- 
age if not compel a return toward indi 
vidualism in industry, should, so far as 
this issue is concerned, vote for Mr. 
Bryan; while he who believes that combi- 
nation is a product of civilization, and is 
to be encouraged and regulated, not hin- 
dered and thwarted, should, so far as this 
issue is concerned, vote for Mr. McKinley. 

III. During the last four years the 
country has entered upon a new departure 
in its foreign policy. It is a mistake 
deny that this has been a real depart 
from the traditions of the past. o1 
ignore or belittle its significance. It |) 
expelled Spain from the last remnant 
her possessions in the West, and has dri\ 
her from an archipelago occupied by | 
for three centuries in the East. It has 
entered into the inorganic parliament of 
the world, has joined other world powers 
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vroviding an international tribunal for 
the settlement of national disputes, and 
in the recent difficulties in China has led 
by its diplomacy toward the result finally 
adopted, and the other nations have fol- 
lowed its lead. In this new departure it 
has become involved in perplexing prob- 
lems, which remain to be solved by the 
administration now to be elected. Those 
who believe that, on the whole, despite pos- 
sible or even serious errors, the Adminis- 
tration has met these problems with com- 
mingled courage and caution, and has 
dealt with them in a manner to protect the 
National honor and conserve the public 
welfare both of our own citizens and of 
other peoples brought for the time under 
our authority, should, so far as this issue 
is concerned, vote for Mr. McKinley; 
those who think that the National honor 
will be better safeguarded, and that the 
welfare of other peoples now under our 
authority will be better protected and 
promoted if intrusted to the care of Mr. 
Bryan and his advisers, should, so far as 
this issue is concerned, vote for Mr. 
Bryan. In particular, those who believe 
that events have made us responsible for 
the protection of persons and property in 
the Philippines, and that we cannot escape 
that responsibility until a system of self- 
government is established in those islands 
founded on justice and administered 
through law, should vote for Mr. McKin- 
ley ; while those who think that our duty 
was fulfilled when we expelled the op- 
pressor, and that our duty for the future 
is confined to protecting the people from 
other foreign oppressors, should, on this 
issue, vote for Mr. Bryan. 

IV. Behind all such specialized ques- 
tions are certain fundamental and coun- 
teracting, though not absolutely contra- 
dictory, principles, certain vital and tem- 
peramental tendencies moving in opposite 
directions, and by their conflict mak- 
ing up the sum total of human progress. 
They have been seen in all stages not 
only of American history but of all his- 
tory. One emphasizes law, the other 


liberty; one tends toward organization, 
the other toward individualism; the dan- 
ger in one is despotism, the danger in the 
other is anarchy ; one suggests to the tim- 
orous pessimist ** the man on horseback,” 
the other revolution and the Red Terror. 
An able writer in the November “ Atlan- 
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tic’ traces these two tendencies in Ameri- 
can history from the formation of the 
Union to the present day : one represented 
by Thomas Jefferson, Stephen A. Douglas, 
and William J. Bryan; the other by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Abraham Lincoln, and 
William McKinley. We quote: 

The Republican party, in its composition 
quite as clearly as in its policies, is the true 
successor of the Federalist and Whig parties. 
It bears to-day the stamp of Hamilton’s pur- 
pose, of Marshall’s constructive bent, of Clay’s 
fertility in makeshifts, even more legibly than 
of Lincoln’s profound insight into the popular 
mind, or of Stevens’s Cromwellian thorough- 
ness. The reason is that the men who fol- 
lowed Hamilton and Clay, and who listened 
most readily to Marshall’s teaching, would 
to-day be in its ranks. 


Per contra: 


So far as Bryanism is a definite programme, 
it is contrary to many Democratic precedents, 
it antagonizes many interests which have 
looked to the Democratic party for defense. 
But so far as it is a popular movement, so far 
as it is a matter of impulse, so far as it reflects 
character, it does not essentially differ from 
any confessedly Democratic uprising of the 
past. To cry out against inequalities, whether 
of wealth or power, and to try, by some such 
device as an income tax or cheap money, to 
shift the burden on to the shoulders of the 
rich ; to look with suspicion upon that depart- 
ment of government, the judiciary, which is 
least responsive to popular moods; to enter- 
tain wild ideas about public finance, which of 
all governmental work is the hardest to make 
plain to the popular comprehension—these are 
all genuinely Democratic impulses. 

Such an antithesis does scant justice to 
both tendencies, since the contrasts of 
real life are never so clear cut as those of 
philosophical statement ; but in general it 
may be said that he who thinks that the 
chief perils to the Republic to-day come 
from the uncontrolled impulses of the 
ignorant and the unthrifty will look with 
disfavor if not with apprehension on the 
victory of a Bryan Democracy, while he 
who thinks that the greatcr peril is from 
concentration of power in the hands of a 
few will regard imperialism as a real 
danger and will fear ultimate if not im- 
mediate peril from the victory of a McKin- 
ley Republicanism. The Outlook does 
not believe that the triumph of either 
party in the present election will imperil 
the Republic, although it believes that the 
immediate well-being of the people, both 
at home and in the dependencies recently 
brought under our authority, will be best 
promoted by a strong government; that, 
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in a word, the need of the hour is law 
rather than independence. 

V. Finally, the personal equation can- 
not be ignored. ‘The administration of 
the affairs of a great Republic like ours 
requires business abilities of a high order. 
The President must either possess these 
abilities or be able to summon their pos- 
sessors from the party which has sup- 
ported him at the polls. The Nation must 
have at its head leaders who will act with 
honesty at all times, and will be able to 
act with vigor in special crises at home or 
abroad, like that which confronted the 
Democratic party when the Venezuelan 
issue arose, and the Republican party 
when the destruction of the Maine and 
the reconcentrado policy in Cuba brought 
the Cuban question to the front. We 
have asked a warm advocate of Mr. 
MckKinley’s election to select from the 
Republican party eight men who might 
serve as his advisers, and a strong advo- 
cate of Mr. Bryan’s election to make a 
similar selection of possible advisers for 
Mr. Bryan from the Democratic party. 
We here print in parallel columns their 
response to our request : 

POSSIBLE 
Republican: 
Mr. Hay (Ohio). 
Mr. Root (N. Y.). 
Mr. Gage (IIL). 
Mr. Low (N. Y,). 
Mr. Long (Mass.). 
Gov. Wolcott (Mass.). 


Senator Davis (Minn.). 
Senator Allison (lowa). 


CABINETS 
Democratic: 

Mr. Olney (Mass.). 

Mr. Coler (N. Y.). 

Mr. Shepard (N. Y.). 

Senator Bacon (Ga.). 

Mr. Towne (Minn.). 

Governor Lind (Minn.). 

Senator Teller (Colo.). 

Mr. Williams (Mass.). 

Not the least important question which 
the voter has to decide is to which of the 
two parties represented respectively by 
these two groups he thinks it safer to 
intrust the guidance of the Republic for 
the next four years. He might get some 
light on this question by asking himself 
whether he would prefer to intrust his 
own estate. if he had one, toa Board com- 
posed of Mr. McKinley and his counselors 
or to a Board composed of Mr. Bryan and 
those whom he would be likely to select 
from the leaders of his party. 

In this statement we have disregarded 
the Prohibition and Socialist parties, a 
vote for either of which can only in- 
directly affect the election; and we have 
disregarded minor issues, none of which 
appear to us to be of serious significance 
by the side of those here presented. And 
this definition of the issues involved, with- 
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out further discussion of them, we leae 
with our readers, in the hope that it may 
at least help to clarify the questions at 
issue, and so aid them in reaching in 
intelligent decision. 


@ 


Up from Slavery 


The problem of humanity is the prob- 
lem of the individual man multiplied. Ile 
who has solved the labor problem in one 
mine or one factory has illustrated the 
principles which are to be applied in soly- 
ing it for the world. How can the African 
race be so developed as to win the respect 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, and win the 
place to which it aspires in the commu- 
nity? He who shows by his life how one 
member of that race can accomplish this 
result has thrown more light on the larger 
and more complicated problem than is 
thrown by many speeches and much 
theorizing. And this Mr. Booker ‘I. 
Washington has done. In this issue of 
The Outlook he begins the story of his 
life, in which he will tell how he has done 
it. In his path “up from slavery” he 
has indicated a path for all his race to 
tread. 

No man in the country, North or South, 
white or black, has shown a more states- 
manlike spirit in dealing with the race 
problem than has Mr. Booker ‘T. Wash- 
ington. He has won a respectful hearing 
from both sections and both races, and, 
despite some criticisms, a general follow- 
ing by the most careful and unprejudiced 
students of the problem. He has earned 
this position of acknowledged leadership 
by a rare combination of qualities intel- 
lectual and moral; by his clear apprelen- 
sion of great principles, his accurate 
knowledge of conditions, his ability to 
apply principles to existing conditions, 
his unselfish ambition to secure results for 
others, his indifference to fame or place tor 
himself, his noble ideals respecting the end 
sought, his practical good sense respect: 
ing the immediate means to be used. But 
perhaps more remarkable than any 0! 
these qualities has been his singular «bil 
ity to see through others’ eyes, to compre 
hend the prejudices of others without 
making them his own, his freedom trom 
race, sectional, party, and religious prejt- 
dice--an ability which has enabled hii to 
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see all the elements of the problem as 
they variously present themselves to the 
African, to the late Southern slaveholder, 
and to the Northern philanthropist. Of 
this quality the opening chapters in his 
Autobiography in this week’s issue of 
The Outlook afford a striking illustration. 

In this Autobiography Mr. Washington 
will trace the process by which he has 
come “up from slavery ;’’ he will narrate 
the obstacles he has had to meet, the 
prejudices he has had to overcome, the 
problems he has had to solve; he will 
elucidate the principles which are appli- 
cable to the great and perplexing prob- 
lem which slavery and emancipation have 
combined to thrust upon the Nation, by 
presenting them in concrete forms ; he will 
illustrate the problem of the race by the 
problem of one member of the race, and, 
by showing how he has himself come up 
from slavery into a position in which he 
is held in honor by men of all creeds, 
parties, sections, and races, he will show 
how the race must begin, carry on, and 
perfect its development in order to secure 
a like result, and therefore how the friends 
of the race can best co-operate to hasten 
this consummation. He who reads the 
first chapter in this series will need no 
witness from us that it is graphic and 
entertaining as well as valuable. The 
story of such a life is more romantic than 
romance. It is indeed philosophy teach- 
ing by example. 


PAS 


w 
ren ° - e . 
Che Rights of Mission- 
aries 

Ina notable article in the “ Churchman ”’ 
two months ago on * The Danger of 
Modern Missions,” Dr. Nash, of the 
Episcopal ‘Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, vigorousiy condemned all appeals 
by missionaries in China to their respec: 
tive Governments for protection, claiming 
that the purity of the missionary move- 
ment was impaired by such appeals; 
that the singleness and purity of the 
missionary motive was “something far 
more precious than the lives of ten thou- 
sand Christians,” and that “ our mission- 
aries go forth, not as Americans, but as 
Christians. Their only flag is the Cross. 
To demand of the State that it shall pro- 
tect them by force of arms is to degrade 
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and abase the missionary motive and to 
rob missionary efforts of their chief glory.” 

A strong rejoinder to Professor Nash’s 
article is that by the Rev. J. A. Ingle, an 
Episcopal missionary at Hankau, China, 
published in the latest issue of “The 
Spirit of Missions.” Mr. Ingle declares 
that the motive of missionaries is to bring 
men to Christ. “Even in the case of 
certain missionaries from European coun- 
tries who are most active in forwarding 
the interests of their respective Govern- 
ments, there can be no question but that 
their motive is to save men.” 

The question raised by Dr. Nash con- 
cerns, not the motive of the missionaries, 
but their method when in peril. Mr. Ingle 
regards Dr. Nash’s view as tantamount to 
saying that it would be better that all the 
foreign missionaries and native Christians 
in China should be massacred (and they 
number not far from a million), and all the 
equipment of mission work destroyed 
(and its value is measured by millions), 
rather than that they should be protected 
by the forces of Christian countries. This 
seems to be the meaning of Professor Nash’s 
words: “It should be easy for American 
Christians to clear their minds of the fatal 
confusion between the spiritual principle 
and the seculararm. It should be easy for 
us to see that we can better afford to lose 
many millions of missionary property and 
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many thousands of missionary lives than 
to take a single step which shall lead the 
people of China to mix up the idea of 
force with Christianity, to confound Casar 
with Christ.” 

We can see no possible reply to Mr. 
Ingle’s response. As he says, what is 
wrong in one country cannot be right in 
another. If it is wrong for the Christians 
in China to attempt self-defense or seek 
from their Governments when 
attacked, why is it not equally wrong in 
the United States? “If the Massachusetts 
authorities were to let it be publicly known 
that rowdies were free to loot and burn 
the Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge and to murder its inmates, and 
that no punishment would be inflicted, 
would Professor Nash quietly await and 
joyfully accept the spoiling of his goods 
and the torture of those dear to him, or 
would he meet force with force? Would 
sympathetic friends write to the papers 
that it should be ‘easy for us to see that 
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we can better afford to lose many mill- 
ions’ of seminary property and ‘many 
thousands’ of lives than ‘to take a 
single step which shall lead the people’ 
of the United States ‘to mix up the idea 
of force with Christianity’?” Christians 
in China or Christians in the United 
States trust the Government to protect 
them from mob violence, and, if the Gov- 
ernment forces are not at hand, Christians 
defend themselves as best they can. 
“Why should the Christian in China be 
told that, because he is a Christian, he 
has forfeited all his rights as a man?” 
Why should he be told that to seek the 
only human aid available is to “ degrade 
and abase the missionary motive ” ? 

Dr. Nash claims that for Christians to 
urge upon the State the despatch of ships 
and men to defend our missionaries is 
like the mediaeval use of the secular arm 
in furtherance of spiritual principles. Mr. 
Ingle points out the palpable error in this 
attempted parallel. This medieval use 
of the secular arm was not limited to 
securing for Christians equal rights with 
others to live and teach, which is all that 
is asked by Christians in China. Chinese 
Boxers, with the apparent sanction of men 
high in government, have undertaken to 
slaughter all the foreigners within Chinese 
territory, together with thousands of the 
best of China’s own people. The inter- 
vention of the Christian world has been in 
the interests of humanity—‘ just as you 
would call in a policeman if you saw your 
neighbor trying to murder his family.” 
Nor is this the only defect in the parallel. 
Professor Nash says that ‘from the days 
of Nero down many a persecution befell 
our religion at the hands of the heathen, 
and no Christian dreamed of drawing the 
sword ;” that, “happily, there were no 
Christian powers to deflower and degrade 
the purity of Christianity, no Christian flag 
to wrap around and conceal the Cross.” 
Mr. Ingle reminds Dr. Nash that in those 
days it- would have been folky to attempt 
to draw the sword, and then pertinently 
asks: “ Was this an ideal condition of 
things? Can there be no true Christianity 
that is not in hourly peril of its life ?”’ 
Not until the present generation, Mr. 
Ingle reminds us, has the overwhelm. 
ing preponderance of power in the hands 
of the Christian nations, combined with 
the wonderful facilities for travel and 
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intercourse, made it possible for them ') 
exercise an eftective influence for peace 
and good government on distant heathen 
peoples. Power to clfeck crime and r.- 
lieve suffering is as truly a gift of God 
as power to preach the Gospel. 

Professor Nash’s conclusions appear to 
us to be those of the anarchistic philos- 
ophy the premises cf which we assume lec 
would deny. We can understand the posi- 
tion of the philosopher who holds that || 
use of physical force over free moral agenis 
is wrong and always wrong. The end of 
this philosophy is anarchism—that is, tlie 
abolition of all government and the su)- 
stitution therefor of moral influence. 
But if force is ever to be used, if we may 
have police to protect us from robbers, 
and militia to protect us from mobs, we 
may have armies to protect us from vio- 
lence on a still larger and more appalling 
scale. Nor is there in this or in any 
other matter one law for the preacher and 
another for the people. Whatever itis right 
tor any man to do it is right for a Chris- 
tian to do; whatever itis right for a layman 
to do it is right for a preacher or a priest 
to do. Whatever protection the United 
States Government affords to the trader it 
should afford to the teacher, the physi- 
cian, and the preacher. To ask the 
United States to discriminate against cer- 
tain of its citizens because they are en- 
gaged in unselfish and noble pursuits is 
to ask for a discrimination against which 
the conscience of humanity would protest 
were it attempted. 


® 
The Salisbu ry Adminis- 


tration 


Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet is to continue 
in power with a majority behind it of 
almost unmanageable proportions. It is 
a tradition that one hundred is the safety 
limit of a majority ; beyond that point the 
dangers from division into groups and from 
personal jealousies seem to increase in geo- 
metrical ratio. A reconstruction of the 
Cabinet is highly probable, although it is 
not believed that Lord Salisbury will go 
as far in this direction as some of lis 
supporters desire. He is attached to 
the old friends whom he has gathered 
about him, and he has an old man’s 
reluctance to supplant them by younger 
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men with whom his associations are less 
intimate. The history of his administra- 
tion during the past five years has shown 
a mixed policy; it has been partly Tory 
and partly Radical, for both elements are 
represented in his support. He has to 
deal, on the one hand, with the old Tory 
element in the Conservative party, and, on 
the other hand, with Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Liberal-Unionists. During his 
administration there have been several 
foreign wars: on the Indian frontier, in 
Ashanti, in the Soudan, in South Africa, 
while the Chinese difficulty must be 
regarded as having the magnitude of a 
war. In all these minor wars the Min- 
istry has had the support of the country, 
although it encountered an_ ineffective 
but intense opposition at the beginning 
of the war in South Africa. If the Lib- 
erals had had the leadership and the 
cohesive power to agree upon a liberal 
policy toward South Africa, they would 
have at least gained the attention of the 
country; but they have practically offered 
no alternative, and the Government has 
had its own way. 

The Tory measures which have been 
passed under the leadership of Lord 
Salisbury’s administration. have been 
largely in the interests of the Church of 
England and of the landowners, while 
the progressive measures have been in the 
interests of the working classes, to whom 
both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
made very generous promises during the 
general election of 1895. Under the 
leadership of the Ministry, agricultural 
land has been relieved of half its contri- 
bution to local taxation, and no longer 
makes its former contribution to the cause 
of administering the education and the 
poor laws. This large percentage of tax- 
ation has been shifted upon the shoulders 
of the country as a whole; and it is this 
measure which the Radicals have had in 
mind when they have charged the Cabi- 
net with giving doles to the landlord out 
of the Imperial Treasury. Other meas- 
ures which bear the hall-mark of old-time 
Toryism have been the Act which relieves 
those clergy who derive their income from 
tithe-rent charges of half the local taxation 
with which they were formerly charged. 
The Radicals admitted that the incomes 
of the rural clergy have been largely 
reduced by the economic changes of the 
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last fifty years, but declare that these 
losses should not be made good out 
of the Treasury, but by the Church 
of England. A measure of similar char- 
acter was an Act passed in 1897 in the 
interests of the national Church schools, 
by which large annual grants were made 
to these schools under conditions which 
admitted of no popular control over the 
expenditure of the money so bestowed. 
Under the workings of this law these 
schools, although largely supported by 
funds raised by national taxation, remain 
under the exclusive management of the 
clergy of the Church of England, and no 
teachers who do not belong to the Church 
of England can find employment in them. 
This is a marked departure from the 
principle that public control should go 
with the expenditure of public money. 
The Ministry must be credited, on the 
other hand, with several measures dis- 
tinctly progressive in character, which 
were passed in partial fulfillment of its 
pledges to the workingmen. Among these 
measures is the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, which was passed three years 
ago. Mr. Chamberlain was its author. 
It provides compensation for nearly all 
cases of injury, without considering the 
question as to contributory negligence on 
the part of the man who is injured. By 
the provisions of another Act, the working 
age of children in factories was advanced 
from eleven to twelve years; under the 
operation of another Act, school boards 
were authorized to provide for the care 
and education of defective and epileptic 
children. The organization of a depart- 
ment of education which has charge, not 
only of elementary education, but to some 
extent of secondary education, belongs in 
the list of progressive measures, as does 
also the Act which provides for allowances 
to be paid to disabled and superannuated 
teachers in the public elementary schools. 
In Ireland the movement toward local 
self-government was greatly accelerated 
by the establishment of county and dis- 
trict councils, elected on a suffrage as 
wide as that on which these same bodies 
are elected in England. These new county 
councils, democratic in their origin, have 
displaced the old system of county gov- 
ernment by grand juries, which was car- 
ried on largely in the interests of the 
landlords ; and, together with other meas- 
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ures for which Lord Salisbury’s adminis- 
tration is to be credited, have gone far to 
establish equality of political conditions 
in Ireland and England. The promises 
made to workingmen by Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain have not been entirely 
kept; but that the Cabinet has gone a long 
way toward keeping them is proved by 
the fact that in the great industrial centers 
the Conservatives have made their greatest 
gains. 


& 
Modern Paganism 


It is quite possible to be a pagan in 
modern times and in Christian communi- 
ties; it is possible, in other words, to be 
in a Christian civilization but not of it, to 
use the immense benefits which organized 
Christianity has conferred upon society 
and never darken a church door, to share 
the incalculable privilege of the Christian 
Sunday and give the whole day to amuse- 
ment. A pagan is nota bad man; on the 
contrary, he may be a very good man; 
he may be eminently trustworthy, honest, 
honorable, and kind. He lives, however, 
as if Christ had not lived, and he dies as 


if Christ had not died; in his best estate 
he ignores religion and lives a drear life 
entirely bounded by immediate interests 


and pleasures. The spiritual life does 
not exist for him; he has no time and 
makes no room for it; he is often a fine 
physical type, with wholesome appetites, 
great energy, and love of out-of-door 
activity. He gives the whole of Sunday 
to golf or tennis or the wheel; he takes 
long waiks which make church attendance 
impossible ; on the material side his whole 
life is vigorous, manly, healthful. 

There are hosts of such men, and their 
number is increasing. One finds among 
them many of the most influential men in 
the community, leaders in the professions 
and in finance. ‘They work hard five or 
six days in the week, and play hard one 
or two days. They are stronger men than 
their fathers, because they have learned 
how to play; they are carrying heavier 
burdens and are under greater pressure 
than their fathers; they need more out- 
of-doors life; they must have more activity, 
oxygen, freedom, and variety. The trouble 
does not lie in what they are doing, but 
in what they are leaving undone. It is 
right and wise that they should build up 
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the physical life, but it is wrong and fooli 
that they should dwarf the spiritual lift 
The reaction against the monotony a 
absorption- in work which were forme 
characteristic of American life is goi 
too far; it is developing muscle at 
cost of spirit. The whole religious 
pect of the world has passed out of 
thought of these modern pagans, who | 
as the best Romans lived, but fall 
measurably below the level of Christ 
privileges and responsibilities. ‘The ¢ 
course is a place of refuge from c: 
worry, work, and disease; it is one of th 
wholesome retreats of the modern ma 
from indoor-habits and often from ind 
dissipations ; but when the golf course 
substituted for the church, it becomes, an 
must become by a psychological law 
place of peril to the higher interests of a 
man’s spirit. One may live a wholesome, 
honorable life as a pagan, for the majority 
of modern pagans were bred under Chris- 
tian influences and have received moral 
impulses which will, in most cases, carry 
them safely to the end; but there are no 
springs of ethical vitality in paganism, no 
deep sources of spiritual inspiration, no 
breath of that idealism which alone lifts 
the life of the body on toa high plane and 
makes man something more than a splen- 
did animal. The modern pagan home 
gives the child every comfort and secures 
for him a free, vigorous, wholesome life of 
the body ; but it gives him no power to 
resist temptation, no answer to the ques- 
tions which life and his soul will presently 
put to him, no refuge in the day of sorrow 
and disappointment. The Christian-bred 
pagan runs the race safely because of the 
restraining power of early teaching, asso- 
ciation, and habit ; but the children who 
are born and reared in paganism are left 
to make the race in spiritual weakness 
and ignorance. Pagan parents start their 
children with a handicap which disables 
many of them at the very beginning. ‘The 
boy whose Sundays are spent on the gol 
course is sent out into the world without 
those interior safeguards in which alone 
moral safety is to be found. It is a guod 
and necessary thing to develop the body. 
but woe to the man who builds up his body at 
the expense of hissoul ! There are springs 
of pleasure in paganism, but none of |.) 
sources of vigor, but none of power; foun- 
tains of recreation, but none of inspiration. 
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N the attempt to put down the recent out- 
I break of disorder in China, and in the 
efforts now being made to restore peace to 
that distracted Empire, every American has 
reason for pardonable pride in the position 
taken by his country. Her counsel was for 
prompt action in the face of armed opposi- 
tion; her word now is for healing, for meas- 
ures of restoration, with no desire for venge- 
ance or seizure of territory. When this ter- 
rible crisis is over, and the Chinese people 
have time to look back on the events of those 
dreadful days, they will see new reason for 
the confidence with which they were learning 
to look toward this country. That they were 
coming to look to her as to no other in the 
West there is abundant evidence, and none 
greater than the regularity with which the 
Chinese authorities placed the direction of 
their efforts to introduce the new educa- 
tion almost entirely in the hands of Ameri- 
cans. ‘This chapter in the history of China 
should be of interest to us, showing as it 
does how steadily the intellectual leadership 
of the new movement in the Empire was 
being accorded to our countrymen. A brief 
account of their work. therefore, cannot but 
be interesting to Americans who _ believe 
in the worth of their civilization, and hail 
with joy every legitimate effort to spread it abroad. 

It was after its defeat by the allied British and French armies in 1860 that the 
Government of China awoke for the first time to the necessity of acquiring some 
knowledge of the West and its civilization. By the treaty which followed that 
humiliating experience, provision was made for the establishment of diplomatic inter- 
course with Western States, and for the residence of Foreign Ministers at the capital. 
In the British treaty it was specifically provided that English despatches to the 
Chinese Government should, for a period of three years, be accompanied by a Chinese 
translation, and that within that time the Government would be expected to provide a 
corps of competent interpreters for itself. ‘To meet this obligation, a class for teach- 
ing English was opened in 1862, and classes in French and Russian were begun in 
the following year. With its prejudice against foreigners, the Government endeav- 
ored to find among its own people competent teachers of these languages, but at 
that time there were no such men in China, and it was compelled at last to invite 
those whom it disliked so much. 

The first instructor in the English department was an English missionary who 
afterwards became Bishop of Hongkong, and he was succeeded by another English- 
man, Mr. John Fryer, who translated a great number of scientific books for the 
Government, and is now Professor of Chinese in the University of California. 
On the latter’s resignation in 1869 the post was, on the recommendation of Mr, 
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Burlingame, the American. Minister, and 

Mr, Wade, the British Chargé d’ Affaires, 

offered to the Rev. Dr. W. A. P. Martin 

who went to China as a missionary of the 

American Presbyterian Church in 1850. 

He accepted the position, and held ‘it for 

over twenty-five years, resigning it at 

length only on account of ill health. The 

school, which was for some years only a 

training-school for interpreters, was called 

by the truly Chinese name of Tung-wen- 

Kuan, or “ Hall of Combined Learning.” 
In 1865, feeling that the time had come 

when China needed other kinds of foreign 

learning besides languages, the Govern- 

ment raised the school to the rank of a 

college by adding a scientific department 

and admitting a class of 

students of higher attain- 

ments in Chinese schol- 

arship than those who 

had previously been re- 

ceived, and Dr. Martin 

was continued in the 

presidency. Of course 

this step met with seri- 

ous opposition from the 

bigoted adherents of the 

old system. ‘They were 

especially incensed at 


the suggestion that the 


cadets of the famous 
Hanlin Academy, the 
very highest embodi- 
ment of Chinese learn- 
ing, should attend the 
new college. ‘They re- 
garded it as an indignity to the scholar- 
ship of the Empire. ‘They even enlisted 
the forces of superstition in their bitter 
opposition. A severe drought which 
occurred at the time was attributed by 
one of the censors, in a memorial to the 
throne, to the new college, an abomina- 
tion which he declared should be removed 
before the heavens would send down rain, 
But Prince Kung and the Progressives 
carried the day. 

The College is well organized, and has, 
according to the latest catalogue, nine 
foreign and four Chinese professors. Four 
languages are taught—English, French, 
German, and Russian. There are also 
departments of mathematics, physical 
science, and medicine. ‘The number of 
students is limited to a hundred and 
twenty, and they are all paid by the 
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Government, just as are the cadet 
West Point and Annapolis, though n: 
liberally. Alliare. professedly in traini 
for the diplomatic and consular service 
It is true that this’ purpose has been si 
what lost sight of in recent years ; inde 
Dr. Martin once told me that not more 
than one in ten of the graduates received 
official employment. But this is the way 
in China, where relationship toa Minister 
going abroad is a much stronger claim to 
a diplomatic appointment than graduation 
from any college. In that country old 
prejudices die hard; the claims of blood 
still surpass all others. But the effort 
was a commendable one, and, though the 
Tung-wen-Kuan has not sent many Minis- 
ters or Consuls to the 
West, it has, under its 
accomplished President, 
done work worth all its 
cost. Among others, one 
of its graduates had a 
brilliant career in Europe 
as Chargé d’Affaires at 
the Chinese Legation in 
Paris, and two became 
tutors in English to 
the Emperor Kuangsu. 
“The indirect influence 
of the College,” says Dr. 
Martin in his most in- 
teresting volume, “A 
Cycle of Cathay,” “on 
the leading officials of 
the Empire, and through 
them on the institutions 
of the country, has been not inconsider- 
able. Its principal achievement in the 
last-named direction is the introduction 
(though limited) of science into the civil 
service examinations. ‘This measure, de- 
creed in 1887, had been under deliberation 
for twenty years; governors and viceroys 
had recommended it, but it was not adopt- 
ed until the Government obtained through 
our College some conception of the nature 
and scope of modern science.” A great 
deal of attention has been given to trans- 
lation, and the list of subjects on which 
valuable books have been rendered into 
Chinese is astonishing. It embraces inter- 
national law, political economy, chemistry, 
natural philosophy, physical geography, 
history, French and English codes of law, 
anatomy, physiology, materia medica, and 
diplomatic and consular guides, ‘The 
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most famous translations have been made 
His rendering of 
” marked 


by Dr. Martin himself. 
Wheaton’s “International Law 
an epoch in the history of China. 

But it was not by books alone that this 


distinguished man taught. Through his 
position he was in constant contact with 
the highest officials in the Empire, and 
through them, and particularly through 
the younger men, he has exercised a great 
and ever-widening influence. The recent 
upheaval against foreigners does not show 
that that influence was useless. This 
outbreak, terrible though it is, is almost 
entirely confined to the North, is due to 
especially aggravating causes, and was 
fostered by a set of intensely reactionary 
officials whom that evil genius of China, 
the Empress Dowager, had raised to power. 
There is, in spite of all this, a large and 
growing body of reformers in the country, 
and through some of them the work of 
Dr. Martin lives and is effective. With 
the exception of Sir Robert Hart, the 
Inspector-General of Customs, no other 
foreigner has been so highly regarded by 
the Chinese. His great learning has won 
him respect throughout the whole Empire. 
Well do I remember a Chinese gentleman 
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saying, when I was in Peking some years 
ago, “* Ding-Kuan-Si,” the name by which 
Dr. Martin is known throughout the East, 
“is equal to our Hanlins.” This is the 
highest compliment possible to pay any 
one in China. In the distant South he is 
equally well known and honored. ‘There 
his name is never mentioned but with 
respect. One of his books, a treatise on 
the evidences of Christianity, has had an 
immense circulation both in China and 
Japan, and has been reprinted many times. 
Dr. Martin has been equally distinguished 
for that rare quality, tact, and his great 
influence has been invariably exerted for 
the promotion of good will between China 
and the West, and the advancement of 
every enterprise conducive to the welfare 
of the Chinese people. Americans may 
think of the career of such a man with 
pride. I have been in many parts of 
China, but in no place in which, through 
the respect felt for Dr. Martin, being his 
countryman was not a recommendation. 
For over a quarter of a century he has 
represented in the old capital, before the 
proudest and most exclusive government 
in the world, whatever is best and noblest 
in American civilization. 
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I have said that a few years ago he was 
compelled to resign the presidency of the 
Tung-wen-Kuan because of ill health, and 
return to America. But the old passion 
possessed him, and he went back to China, 
where, at his own expense, he joined the 
well-known American missionary, Gilbert 
Reid, in efforts to promote the reform 
movement at the Capitol, and to found the 
International Institute in which that gen- 
tleman was so deeply interested. But the 
Emperor wanted him, and when, in 1898, 
he issued the famous decree on the new 
education, and ordered the establishment 
of the Imperial University at Peking, the 
presidency of it was offered to our distin- 
guished countryman. Dr. Martin accepted 
the post, and when, soon afterwards, the 
Empress Dowager dethroned the young 
Emperor and began the revocation of his 
reform decrees, she allowed the one which 
founded the new University to stand. 
What its future will be cannot now be 
predicted, but America will always think 
with pride of the fact that whén the Em- 
peror of China began the great historic 
movement whose object was to give his 
country her rightful place among the 


nations, and decreed the founding of a 
complete national system of educatio: 
Western lines, the man called to the \ 
highest post was one of her own citiz« 

The next American called to a pr 
nent position in the new educational move 
ment in China was Mr. C. D. Tenney, 
President of the Imperial Tientsin Uni- 
versity. About fifteen years ago this 
gentleman went as a missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions to the Province of 
Shansi. He afterwards left the mission 
and went to Tientsin, where he opened a 
private school for teaching English to 
young Chinese of position. He was soon 
employed as a private tutor for Li-Hung- 
Chang’s sons, and when, some time later, 
the great Viceroy founded the Tientsin 
University, he offered Mr. Tenney the 
presidency. The special work of this 
institution is engineering, the training of 
young men to work and superintend the 
various railways, mining and other engi- 
neering enterprises of the Government. 
There is, or was before the recent upris- 
ing, an able corps of American professors 
from Cornell and other colleges. 
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President of the Imperial University of China. 


Mr. Tenney is a great educator, and 
enjoyed the unbounded confidence of the 
highest officials in the province of Chili, 
where Tientsin is situated. He is a man 
of great independence of character, and, 
knowing how painful had been the expe- 
rience of some of the foreigners who had 
accepted positions under Chinese officials, 
he stipulated in accepting the presidency 
that he should be the head of the Univer- 
sity in fact as well as in name, and that no 
discrimination of any kind should ever 
be attempted against Christian students 
because of their faith. ‘The strength of 
his position with the new Viceroy, Li- 
Hung-Chang’s successor, was _ severely 
tested a few years ago, and he came off 
victor. The head Professor of Chinese, 
who was bitterly anti-Christian, made some 
slighting remarks about the Christian 
students, and discriminated against them 
in the examinations. Mr. ‘Tenney, on 
these facts being established, dismissed 
him. The Professor was furious, and 


appealed to the Viceroy, with the assist- 
ance of his friends and some anti-foreign 


officials. But such was the Viceroy’s 
confidence in Mr. Tenney’s administration 
that he sustained him in every particular. 
Since that day no man has been bold 
enough to attempt persecution of Chris- 
tians in the Imperial University of Tien- 
tsin. 

The President of the Kiangnan College, 
founded three years ago at Shanghai by 
Liu-Kung-Yi, Viceroy of the Kiangsu 
Province, and the well known Sheng- 
Taotai, Director-General of Government 
railways and telegraphs, is an American, 
the Rev. John C. Ferguson, who was for 
some years President of the Methodist 
University at Nanking. Mr. Ferguson is 
a graduate of Boston University, and went 
to China fourteen years ago as a mission- 
ary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He soon became a proficient speaker of 
Chinese, and by his judgment and tact 
won for his work as an educator the favor- 
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able notice of the officials at Nanking. 
When, three years ago, therefore, the 
Viceroy and Sheng-Taotai decided to 
found a college at Shanghai, they offered 
him the presidency. He refused it, and the 
post was offered in succession to the well- 
known American missionary, Dr. Young 
J. Allen, and to Mr. John Fryer, an Eng- 
lishman, neither of whom would accept it. 
On this they turned again to Mr. Fergu- 
son, and, with the consent of the authori- 
ties of his Church, he agreed to accept the 
position. Very liberal provision has been 
made for the support and growth of this 
College. When I 
met Mr. Ferguson 
at Shanghai two 
years ago, he was 
building a dormi- 
tory, at a cost of 
71,000 taels, or 
about $57,000 gold, 
and several houses 
for foreign profes- 
sors. The specialty 
of the College is to 
be the department 
of History and Po- 
litical Science, the 
Professor of which, 
Mr. Clement Sites, 
is the son of a mis- 
sionary, and a grad- 
uate of the Post- 
Graduate School of 
Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York. 
Mr. Ferguson’s 
influence with the 
Viceroy, one of the 
most progressive 





men and the truest en te 


friend of foreigners in China, was strik- 
ingly shown two years ago when the Con- 
suls-General of the Powers were trying 
to obtain an extension of the Anglo- 
American settlement at Shanghai. For 
months these gentlemen had been engaged 
In fruitless negotiations with the Viceroy 
at Nanking, and, through the Ministers, 
with the Tsungli-Yamén at Peking. At 
length they asked Mr. Ferguson to act as 
Intermediary for them with the Viceroy. 
He did so, and an agreement was soon 
reached. One of the leading English 
Papers at Shanghai declared editorially 
that the community owed the long-desired 
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extension of its settlement more to Mr. 
Ferguson than to any other man. 

The three institutions described above 
are the leading Government schools of 
foreign learning in China. ‘There area 
few church schools of high grade, whose 
principals are Americans, which are 
equally deserving of notice. Indeed, 
their success is more significant than that 
of those under Government auspices, for 
they have no rewards in the shape of offi- 
cial positions to offer any of their students 
on graduation. Their chief attraction 
must be the excellence of their work. 
These schools are 
the Peking Univer- 
sity, the Nanking 
University, the 
Anglo-Chinese and 
St. John’s Colleges 
at Shanghai. the 
“Christian College” 
at Canton, and 
our own American 
Board and Anglo- 
Chinese Colleges 
here. In addition 
to these, in which 
English is taught, 
there is the Presby- 
terian College at 
Tengchau, in Shan 
tung, where all the 
work is done in 
Chinese. 

The Peking Uni- 
versity belongs to 
the American Meth- 
odists, and _ had, 
before the recent 
outbreak, about two 
hundred and _ fifty 
students. It had one of the finest col- 
lege buildings in China, and was well 
equipped in the liberal arts and medi- 
cal departments. Like the Government 
schools, it supports its students, though 
not on so liberal a scale, the money 
coming from the home Church. Its Presi- 
dent, Dr. H. H. Lowry, has been in China 
for over thirty years, and is well and 
favorably known in the North. ‘The Nan- 
king University, also Methodist, is rather 
a high school than what its name indi- 
cates, and boards its students free. It 
has a large field for work, and has been 
favorably noticed by Lui-Kung-Yi, the 
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Viceroy of the Kiangsu Province. 
Anglo-Chinese College at Shanghai owes 
its existence to Dr. Young J. Allen, of the 
Southern Methodist Church, who twenty 
years ago saw the need of such a school 
at the great commercial emporium of 


China. A good deal of money was given 
to him by Chinese, and the enterprise was 
begun under the most favorable auspices. 
Owing, however, in part to the difficulty 
of keeping sufficiently long for thorough 
study students many of whom pay their 
way, in a city where even a little English 
brings a rich reward, it has had a check- 
ered career, but it still has about three 
hundred students. A much more impor- 
tant school, St. John’s College, belongs to 
the American Episcopalians, and has about 
two hundred students. It has beautiful 
grounds and fine buildings about five 
miles from the business center of the city, 
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and its President, the Rev. F. Hawks 
Pott, of New York, is well and favorably 
known to both Chinese and foreigners. 
He isan able man,a good Chinese scholar, 
and largely endowed with the good sense 
and tact without which other gifts are of 
but little value in China. As at the other 
schools mentioned, many of the students 
at St. John’s are supported by the home 
Church. The “Christian College’ at 
Canton was founded a few years ago by 
the Rev. Dr. A. P. Happe, of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, the dean of the 
missionary body in China. I visited it 
soon after its opening, and found over a 
hundred students in attendance. ‘The 
administration was planning on a large 
scale for its future. It has a great field 
of operations, and may be trusted to effect 
desirable results in that most turbulent of 
Chinese cities, Canton, The American 















Board college here is the outgrowth of a 
school, and has made a favorable impres- 
sion on the Chinese. One of its profes- 
sors is a Cantonese who graduated a few 
years ago in the science course at Har- 
vard. Its President, the Rev. Lyman P. 
Peet, isa son of one of the early American 
missionaries to Siam. 

Our own Anglo-Chinese College (of 
which the writer has been President since 
1883) belongs to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and is the largest college in the 
Empire. It is the only one which gives 
nothing to the support of itsstudents. It 
is conducted in this respect precisely as a 
college in America; every student pays 
for what he gets. The first subscription 
toward its founding, in 1881, was one of 
ten thousand dollars from a Chinese mer- 
chant. It opened with only seventy stu- 
dents, and has now over three hundred, 
even though for the last five years it has 
been impossible, because of insufficient 
room, to receive more than sixty per cent. 
of the applicants. It has a faculty of 
seventeen professors and tutors. Its stu- 
dents come from widely separated places, 
some even from Singapore, two thousand 
miles away, and they represent nearly 
every class eligible for admission to the 
Government civil service examinations. 
The College has ample grounds and three 
large buildings, and is now erecting another. 
The grounds and all but one of the build- 
ings it owes to Chinese gifts. Though 
not in any sense an Official school, it is visit- 
ed by the officials, who by speech and gifts 
have testified to their interest in its work. 

In all these colleges the curriculum is 
very much the same. In addition to the 
regular Chinese studies, the aim is to give 
agood knowledge of English, and in some 
of them this language is used in the upper 
classes as the medium of instruction in 
all the Western branches. 

As to the influence of these institutions 
under distinct but not oppressive Chris- 
tian auspices, it is not necessary to en- 
large. They are the most effective and 
attractive sources of instruction in the 
higher things of our civilization at work 
in China, and, under the new conditions 
which it is hoped may result from the 
settlement of the present troubles, their 
tange and effectiveness will be immensely 
tnlarged. It is to such colleges that the 
foreign friends of China may look with 
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most hope as the leaven of higher think- 
ing and living in the future. 

It is now time to bring this article to a 
close, but before doing so I desire to call 
attention to the following: 

First, the large share taken by Ameri- 
cans in educational reform in China. 
They have taken far and away the lead- 
ing part, whether under the auspices of 
Christian Churches or under the direc- 
tion of the Imperial Government. The 
value of such an American representa- 
tion to all the interests of this country can 
scarcely be estimated. 

Second, the regularity with which the 
authorities have invited missionaries to 
their aid in this work. Mr. Henry Nor- 
man, an English traveler who took a 
flying leap over China a few years ago, 
who did not know a word of the language, 
and who met a few officials only in the 
most formal manner, declares in the book 
which records the sights and guesses of 
his journey that “‘ the Chinese themselves 
bracket opium and missionaries together 
as the twin curses of the country.” ‘To 
what extent they make this classification 
let the above be the gauge. Missionaries, 
because of the very nature of their work, 
have given rise to antagonisms, but many 
of the leading men of China to-day have 
more confidence in them than in any 
other class of foreigners. Whatever their 
mistakes, it is well known to many that 
their only object is the welfare of the 
people. I have personally known many 
highly educated and very intelligent Chi- 
nese, some of them officials of the highest 
rank, and, while they spoke frankly of 
their dislike of the religious propaganda, 
they showed thorough appreciation of the 
work of missionaries as educators and 
philanthropists. It behooves Americans, 
then, to be fair to their countrymen 
abroad. Honorable criticism is good— 
the more there is of it the better; but in 
face of such facts as I have given sweeping 
accusations are undeserving of considera- 
tion. Fairer and truer is the judgment 
of a recent correspondent of the London 
“Times,” who, writing from Tientsin in 
North China, declared, as quoted by 
Archdeacon Moule in his delightful book 
“New China and Old:” “ The good 


effected by missionaries is by no means 
to be measured by a list of conversions. 
They are the true pioneers of civilization.” 
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An Autobiography 
BY BOOKER T. 


SLAVERY 


WASHINGTON 








Chapter 1.—A Slave Among Slaves 

’ WAS born a slave on a plantation in 
l Franklin County, Virginia. Iam not 
quite sure of the exact place or exact 
date of my birth, but at any rate I suspect 
I must have been born somewhere and at 
some time. As nearly as I have been 
able to learn, I was born near a cross- 
roads post-office called Hale’s Ford, and 
the year was 1858 or 1859. I do not 
know the month or the day. The earli- 
est impressions I can now recall are of 
the plantation and the slave quarters— 
the latter being the part of the plantation 
where the slaves had their cabins. 

My life had its beginning in the midst 
of the most miserable, desolate, and dis- 
couraging surroundings. ‘This was so, 
however, not because my owners were 
especially cruel, for they were not, as com- 
pared with many others. I was born in 
a typical log cabin, about fourteen by six- 
teen feet square. In this cabin I lived 
with my mother and a brother and sister 
till after the Civil War, when we were all 
declared free. 

Of my ancestry I know almost nothing. 
In the slave quarters, and even later, I 
heard whispered conversations among the 
colored people of the tortures which the 
slaves, including, no doubt, my ancestors 
on my mother’s side, suffered in the mid- 
dle passage of the slave ship while being 
conveyed from Africa to America. I 
have been unsuccessful in securing any 
information that would throw any accu- 
rate light upon the history of my family 
beyond my mother. She, I remember, 
had a half-brother and a half-sister. In 
the days of slavery not very much atten- 
tion was given to family history and family 
records—that is, black family records. 
My mother, I suppose, attracted the atten- 
tion of a purchaser who was afterward 
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my owner and hers. Her addition to the 
slave family attracted about as much atten- 
tion as the purchase of a new horse or 
cow. Of my father I know even less than 
of my mother. I do not even know his 
name. I have heard reports to the effect 
that he was a white man who lived on one 
of the near-by plantations. Whoever he 
was, I never heard of his taking the least 
interest in me or providing in any way 
for my rearing. But I do not find especial 
fault with him. He was simply another 
unfortunate victim of the institution which 
the Nation unhappily had engrafted upon 
it at that time. 

The cabin was not only our living-place, 
but was also used as the kitchen for the 
plantation. My mother was the planta- 
tion cook. The cabin was without glass 
windows; it had only openings in the side 
which let in the light, and also the cold, 
chilly air of winter. There was a door to 
the cabin—that is, something that was 
called a door—but the uncertain hinges 
by which it was hung, and the large cracks 
in it, to say nothing of the fact that it was 
too small, made the room a very uncom- 
fortable one. In addition to these open- 
ings there was, in the lower right-hand 
corner of the room, the “ cat-hole,”’ a con- 
trivance which almost every mansion or 
cabin in Virginia possessed during the 
ante-bellum period. The “cat-hole”’ was 
a square opening, about seven by eight 
inches, provided for the purpose of letting 
the cat pass in and out of the house at 
will during the night, In the case of our 
particular cabin I could never understand 
the necessity for this convenience, since 
there were at least a half-dozen other 
places in the cabin that would have accom- 
modated the cats. There was no wooden 
floor in our cabin, the naked earth being 
used as a floor. In the center of the 
earthen floor there was a large, deep 
opening covered with boards, which was 
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used as a place in which to store sweet 
potatoes during the winter. An impres- 
sion of this potato-hole is very distinctly 
engraved upon my memory, because I 
recall that during the process of putting 
the potatoes in or taking them out I would 
often come into possession of one or two, 
which I roasted and thoroughly enjoyed. 
There was no cooking-stove on our 
piantation, and all the cooking for the 
whites and slaves my mother had to do 
over an open fireplace, mostly in pots 
and “skillets.” While the poorly built 
cabin caused us to suffer with cold in the 
winter, the heat from the open fireplace 
in summer was equally trying. 

The early years of my life, which were 
spent in the little cabin, were not very 
different from those of thousands of other 
slaves. My mother, of course, had little 
time in which to give attention to the 
training of her children during the day. 
She snatched a few moments for our care 
in the early morning before her work began, 
and at night after the day’s work was 
done. One of my earliest recollections is 


that of my mother cooking a chicken late 
at night, and awakening her children for 


the purpose of feeding them. How or 
where she got it I do not know. I pre- 
sume, however, it was procured from our 
owner’s farm. Some people may call this 
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theft. If such a thing were to happen 
now, I should condemn it as theft myself, 
But taking place at the time it did, and 
for the reason that it did, no one could 
ever make me believe that my mother was 
guilty of thieving. She was simply a vic- 
tim of the system of slavery. I cannot 
remember having slept in a bed until 
after our family was declared free by the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Three chil- 
dren—John, my older brother, Amanda, 
my sister, and myself—had a pallet on 
the dirt floor, or, to be more correct, we 
slept in and on a bundle of filthy rags laid 
upon the dirt floor. 

I was asked not long ago to tell some- 
thing about the sports and pastimes that I 
engaged in during my youth. Until that 
question was asked it had never occurred 
to me that there was no period of my life 
that was devoted to play. From the time 
that I can remember anything, almost 
every day of my life has been occupied in 
some kind of labor; though I think I 
would now be a more useful man if I had 
had time for sports. During the period 
that I spent in slavery I was not large 
enough to be of much service, still I was 
occupied most of the time in cleaning the 
yards, carrying water to the men in the 
fields, or going to the mill, to which I 
used to take the corn, once a week, to be 
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ground. ‘The mill was about three miles 
This work I always 
dreaded. ‘The heavy bag of corn would 
be thrown across the back of the horse, 
and the corn divided about evenly on each 
side; but in some way, almost without 
exception, on these trips, the corn would 
so shift as to become unbalanced and 
would fall off the horse, and often I would 
fall with it. As I was not strong enough 
to reload the corn upon the horse, I would 
have to wait, sometimes for many hours, 
till a chance passer-by came along who 
would help me out of my trouble. The 
hours while waiting for some one were 
usually spent in crying. The time con- 
sumed in this way made me late in reach- 
ing the mill, and by the time I got my corn 
ground and reached home it would be far 
into the night. The road was a lonely 
one, and often led through dense forests. 
I was always frightened. The woods were 
said to be full of soldiers who had deserted 
from the army, and-I had been told that 
the first thing a deserter did to a negro 
boy when he found him alone was to cut 
off his ears. Besides, when I was late in 
getting home I knew I would always get 
a severe scolding or a flogging. 

I had no schooling whatever while I 


from the plantation. 
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was a slave, though I remember on sev- 
eral occasions I went as far as the school- 
house door with one of my young mis- 
tresses to carry her books. ‘The picture 
of several dozen boys and girls in a school- 
room engaged in study made a deep im- 
pression upon me, and I had the feeling 
that to get into a school-house and study 
in this way would be about the same as 
getting into paradise. 

So far as I can now recall, the first 
knowledge that I got of the fact that we 
were slaves and that freedom of the slaves 
was being discussed was early one morn- 
ing before day, when I was awakened by 
my mother kneeling over her children and 
fervently praying that Lincoln and his 
armies might be successful, and that one 
day she and her children might be free. 
In this connection I have never been able 
to understand how the slaves throughout 
the South, completely ignorant as were 
the masses so far as books or newspapers 
were concerned, were able to keep them- 
selves so accurately and completely in- 
formed about the great National questions 
that were agitating the country. From 
the time that Garrison, Lovejoy, and others 
began to agitate for freedom, the slaves 
throughout the South kept in close touch 
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with the progress of the movement. 
Though I was a mere child during the 
preparation for the Civil War and during 
the war itself, I now recall the many 
jate-at-night whispered discussions that I 
heard my mother and the other slaves on 
the plantation indulge in. These discus- 
sions showed that they understood the 
situation, and that they kept themselves 
informed of events by what was termed 
the “ grape-vine ” telegraph. 

During the campaign when Lincoln 


was first a candidate for the Presidency, 


the slaves on our far-off plantation, miles 
from any railroad or large city or daily 
newspaper, knew what the issues involved 
were. When war was begun between the 
North and the South, every slave on our 
plantation felt and knew that, though other 
issues were discussed, the primal one was 
that of slavery. Even the most ignorant 
members of my race on the remote plan- 
tations felt in their hearts, with a certainty 
that admitted of no doubt, that the free- 
dom of the slaves would be the one great 
result of the war, if the Northern armies 
conquered. Every success of the Federal 
armies and every defeat of the Confeder- 
ate forces was watched with the keenest 
and most intense interest. Often the 
slaves got knowledge of the results of 
great battles before the white people 
received it. This news was usually gotten 
from the colored man who was sent to 
the post-office for the mail. In our case 
the post-office was about three miles from 
the plantation, and the mail came once or 
twice a week. The man who was sent to 
the office would linger about the office 
long enough to get the drift of the con- 
versation from the group of white people 
who naturally congregated there after 
receiving their mail to discuss the latest 
news. The mail-carrier on his way back 
to our master’s house would as naturally 
retail the news that he had secured among 
the slaves, and in this way they often 
heard of important events before the white 
people at the “ big house,” as the master’s 
house was called. 

I cannot remember a single instance 
during my childhood cr early boyhood 
When our entire family sat down to the 
table together, and God’s blessing was 
asked, and the family ate a meal in a 
Civilized manner. On the plantation in 
Virginia, and even later, meals were gotten 
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by the children very much as dumb ani- 
mals get theirs. It was a piece of bread 
here and a scrap of meat there. It wasa 
cup of milk at one time and some potatoes 
at another. Sometimes a portion of our 
family would eat out of the skillet or pot, 
while some one else would eat from a tin 
plate held on the knees, and often using 
nothing but the hands with which to hold 
the food: When I had grown to sufficient 
size, I was required to go to the “big 
house” at meal-times to fan the flies 
from the table by means of a large set of 
paper fans operated by a pulley. Natu- 
rally much of the conversation of the white 
people turned upon the subject of freedom 
and the war, and I absorbed a good deal 
of it. I remember that at one time I saw 
two of my young mistresses and some 
lady visitors eating ginger-cakes in the 
yard. At that time those cakes seemed 
to me to be absolutely the most tempting 
and desirable things that I had ever seen, 
and I then and there resolved that, if I 
ever got free, the height of my ambi- 
tion would be reached if I could get to 
the point where I could secure and eat 
ginger-cakes in the way that I saw those 
ladies doing. 

Of course as the war was prolonged the 
white people, in many cases, often found 
it difficult to secure food for themselves. 
I think the slaves felt the deprivation less 
than the whites, because the usual diet for 
the slaves was corn bread and pork, and 
these could be raised on the plantation; 
but coffee, tea, sugar, and other articles 
which the whites had been accustomed to 
use could not be raised on the plantation, 
and the conditions brought about by the 
war frequently made it impossible to secure 
these things. The whites were often in 
great straits. Parched corn was used for 
coffee, and a kind of black molasses was 
used instead of sugar. Many times noth- 
ing was used to sweeten the so-called tea 
and coffee. 

The first pair of shoes that I recall 
wearing were wooden ones. They had 
rough leather on the top, but the bottoms, 
which were about an inch thick, were of 
wood. When I walked they made a fear- 
ful noise, and besides this they were very 
inconvenient, since there was no yielding 
to the natural pressure of the foot. In 
wearing them one presented an exceed- 
ingly awkward appearance. The most 
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trying ordeal that I was forced to endure 
as a slave boy, however, was the wearing 
of a flax shirt. In the portion of Virginia 
where I lived it was common to use flax 
as part of the clothing for the slaves. 
That part of the flax from which our cloth- 
ing was made was largely the refuse, which 
of course was the cheapest and roughest 
part. I can scarcely imagine any torture, 
except, perhaps, the pulling of a tooth, 
that is equal to that caused by putting on 
a new flax shirt for the first time. It is 
almost equal to the feeling that one would 
experience if he had a dozen or more 
chestnut burrs, or a hundred small pin- 
points, in contact with his flesh. Even to 
this day I can recall accurately the tor- 
tures that I underwent when putting on 
one of these garments. ‘The fact that my 
flesh was soft and tender added to the 
pain. But I had no choice. I had to 
wear the flax shirt or none, and had it 
been left to me to choose, I should have 
chosen to wear no covering. In connec- 
tion with the flax shirt, my brother John, 
who is several years older than I am, per- 
formed one of the most generous acts that 
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I ever heard of one slave relative doing 
for another. On several occasions when 
I was being forced to wear a new flax 
shirt, he generously agreed to put it on in 
my stead and wear it for several days, till 
it was “ broken in.” Until I had grown 
to be quite a youth this single garment 
was all that I wore. 

One may get the idea, from what I have 
said, that there was bitter feeling towards 
the white people on the part of my race, 
because of the fact that most of the white 
population was away fighting in a war 
which would result in keeping the negro 
in slavery if the South was successful. 
In the case of the slaves on our place this 
was not true, and it was not true of any 
large proportion of the slave population 
in the South where the negro was treated 
with anything like decency. During the 
Civil War one of my young masters was 
killed, and two were severely wounded. | 
recall the feeling of sorrow which existed 
among the slaves when they heard of the 
death of “ Mars’ Billy.” It was no sham 
sorrow, but real. Some of the slaves had 


nursed “ Mars’ Billy ;” others had played 
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with him when he was a child. ‘“ Mars’ 


Billy ” had begged for mercy in the case 


of others when the overseer or master 
was thrashing them. ‘The sorrow in the 
slave quarter was only second to that in 
the “big house.” When the two young 
masters were brought home wounded, the 
sympathy of the slaves was shown in 
many ways. ‘They were just as anxious 
to assist in the nursing as the family rela- 
tives of the wounded. Some of the slaves 
would even beg for the privilege of sitting 
up at night to nurse their wounded mas. 
ters. This tenderness and sympathy on 
the part of those held in bondage was a 
result of their kindly and generous nature. 
In order to defend and protect the women 
and children who were left on the planta- 
tions when the white males went to war, 
the slaves would have laid down their 
lives. The slave who was selected to 
sleep in the “big house” during the 
absence of the males was considered to 
have the place of honor. Any one at- 
tempting to harm “ young Mistress” or 
“old Mistress’ during the night would 
have had to cross the dead body of the 
slave to do so. Ido not know how many 
have noticed it, but I think that it will be 


found to be true that there are few in- 
stances, either in slavery or freedom, in 
which a member of my race has been 
known to betray a specific trust. 

As a rule, not only did the members of 
my race entertain no feelings of bitterness 
against the whites before and during the 
war, but there are many instances of 
negroes tenderly caring for their former 
masters and mistresses who for some rea- 
son have become poor and dependent 
since the war. I know of instances where 
the former masters of slaves have for 
years been supplied with money by their 
former slaves to keep them from suffer- 
ing. I have known of still other cases in 
which the former slaves have assisted in 
the education of the descendants of their 
former owners. I know of a case on a 
large plantation in the South in which a 
young white man, the son of the former 
owner of the estate, has become so re- 
duced in purse and self-control by reason 
of drink that he is a pitiable creature, and 
yet, notwithstanding the poverty of the 
colored people themselves on this planta- 
tion, they have for years supplied this 
young white man with the necessities of 
life. One sends him a little coffee or 
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sugar, another a little meat, and so on. 
Nothing that the colored people possess 
is too good for the son of “old Mars’ 
Tom,” who will perhaps never be per- 
mitted to suffer while any remain on the 
place who knew directly or indirectly of 
“old Mars’ Tom.” 

I have said that there are few instances 
of a member of my race betraying a spe- 
cific trust. One of the best illustrations 
of this which I. know of is in the case of 
an ex-slave from Virginia whom I met 
not long ago in a little town in the State 
of Ohio. Ifound thatthis man had made 
a contract with his master, two or three 
years previous to the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, to the effect that the slave was 
to be permitted to buy himself, by paying 
so much per year for his body, and while 
he was paying for himself he was to be 
permitted to labor where and for whom he 
pleased. Finding that he could secure 
better wages in Ohio, he went there. 
When freedom came, he was still in debt 
to his master some three hundred dollars. 
Notwithstanding that the Emancipation 
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Proclamation freed him from any obliga- 
tion to his master, this black man walked 
the greater portion of the distance back 
to where his old master lived in Virginia, 
and placed the last dollar, with interest, 
in his hands. In talking to me about this, 
the man told me that he knew that he 
did not have to pay the debt, but that 
he had given his word to his master, and 
his word he had never broken. He felt 
that he could not enjoy his freedom till 
he had fulfilled his promise. 

From some things that I have said one 
may get the idea that some of the slaves 
did not want freedom. This is not true. 
I have never seen one who did not want 
to be free, or one who would return to 
slavery. 

I pity from the bottom of my heart any 
nation or body of people that is so un- 
fortunate as to get entangled in the net 
of slavery. I have long since ceased to 
cherish any spirit of bitterness against 
the Southern white people on account of 
the enslavement of my race. No one 
section of our country was wholly respon- 
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sible for its introduction, and, besides, it 
was recognized and protected for years 
by the General Government. Having 
once got its tentacles fastened on to the 
economic and s cial life of the Republic, 
it was no easy matter for the country to 
relieve itself of the institution. Then, 
when we rid ourselves of prejudice, or 
racial feeling, and look facts in the face, 
we must acknowledge that, notwithstand- 
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as missionaries to enlighten those who 
remained in the fatherland. This I say, 
not to justify slavery—on the other hand, 
I condemn it as an institution, as we all 
know that ia America it was established 
for selfish and financial reasons, and not 
from a missionary motive—but to call at- 
tention to a fact, and to show how Provi- 
dence so often uses men and institutions 
to accomplish a purpose. When persons 
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MR. WASHINGTON AT THE RUFFNER HOME, MALDEN, IN 1899 


ing the cruelty and moral wrong of slav- 
ery, the ten million negroes inhabiting 
this country, who themselves or whose 
ancestors went through the school of 
American slavery, are in a stronger and 
more hopeful condition, materially, intel- 
lectually, morally, and religiously, than is 
true of an equal number of black people 
In any other portion of the globe. This 
Is soto such an extent that negroes in 
this country, who themselves or whose 
forefathers went through the school of 
slavery, are constantly returning to Africa 


ask me in these days how, in the midst 
of what sometimes seem hopelessly dis- 
couraging conditions, I can have such 
faith in the future of my race in this 
country, I remind them of the wilderness 
through which, and out of which, a good 
Providence has already led us. 

Ever since I have been old enough to 
think for myself, I have entertained the 
idea that, notwithstanding the cruel wrongs 
inflicted upon us, the black man got nearly 
as much out of slavery as the white man 
did, The hurtful influences of the insti- 
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tution were not by any means confined to 
the negro. This was fully illustrated by 
the life upon our own plantation, The 
whole machinery of slavery was so con- 
structed as to cause labor, as a rule, to be 
looked upon as a badge of degradation, 
of inferiority. Hence labor was some- 
thing that both races on the slave planta- 
tion sought to escape. The slave system 
on our place, in a large measure, took the 
spirit of self-reliance and self-help out of 
the white people. My old master had 
many boys and girls, but not one, so far 
as I know, ever mastered a single trade 
or special line of productive industry. 
The girls were not taught to cook, sew, 
or to take care of the house. All of this 
was left to the slaves. The slaves, of 
course, had little personal interest in the 
life of the plantation, and their ignorance 
prevented them from learning how to do 
things in the most improved and thorough 
manner. Asa result of the system, fences 
were out of repair, gates were hanging 
half off the hinges, doors creaked, win- 
dow-panes were out, plastering had fallen 
but was not replaced, weeds grew in the 
yard. As a rule, there was food for 


whites and blacks, but inside the house, 


and on the dining-room table, there was 
wanting that delicacy and refinement of 
touch and finish which can make a home 
the most convenient, comfortable, and 
attractive place in the world. Withal 
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there was a waste of food and other mate. 
rials which was sad. When freedom co ine, 
the slaves were almost as well fitted to 
begin life anew as the master, excep! in 
the matter of book-learning and owner- 
ship of property. The slave-owner and 
his sons had mastered no special industry. 
They unconsciously had imbibed the {eel- 
ing that manual labor was not the proper 
thing for them. On the other hand, the 
slaves, in many cases, had mastered some 
handicraft, and none were ashamed, and 
few unwilling, to labor. 

Finally the war closed, and the day of 
freedom came. It was a momentous and 
eventful day to all upon our plantation, 
We had been expecting it. Freedom was 
in the air, and had been for months. 
Deserting soldiers returning to their homes 
were to be seen every day. Others who 
had been discharged, or whose regiments 
had been paroled, were constantly passing 
near our place. The “grape-vine tele- 
graph” was kept busy night and day. 
The news and mutterings of great events 
were swiftly carried from one plantation 
to another. In the fear of “ Yankee” inva- 
sions, the silverware and other valuables 
were taken from the “ big house,” buried in 
the woods, and guarded by trusted slaves. 
Woe be to any one who would have at- 
tempted to disturb the buried treasure. 
The slaves would give the Yankee soldiers 
food, drink, clothing—anything but that 
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which had been specifically intrusted to 


their care and honor. As the great day 
drew nearer, there was more singing in 
the slave quarters than usual. It was 
bolder, had more ring, ard lasted later 
into the night. Most of the verses of the 
plantation songs had some reference to 
freedom. True, they had sung those same 
verses before, but they had been careful 
to explain that the “freedom” in these 
songs referred to the next world, and had 
no connection with life in this world. 
Now they gradually threw off the mask, 
and were not afraid to let it be known 
that the “freedom” in their songs meant 
freedom of the body in this world. The 
night before the eventful day, word was 
sent to the slave quarters to the effect that 


A CLASS IN HORTICULTURE 

something unusual was going to take 
place at the “big house ” the next morn- 
ing. ‘There was little, if any, sleep that 
night. All was excitement and expect- 
ancy. Early the next morning word was 
sent to all the slaves, old and young, to 
gather at the house. In company with 
my mother, brother, and sister, and a 
large number of other slaves, I went to 
the master’s house. All of our master’s 
family were either standing or seated on 
the veranda of the house, where they 
could see what was to take place and hear 
what was said. There was a feeling of deep 
interest, or perhaps sadness, on their faces, 
but not bitterness. As I now recall the 
impression they made upon me, they did 
not at the moment seem to be sad because 
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of the loss of property, but rather because 
of parting with those whom they had 
reared and who were in many ways very 
close to them. ‘The most distinct thing 
that I now recall in connection with the 
scene was that some man who seemed to 
be a stranger, a United States officer, I 
presume, made a little speech and then 
read a rather long paper—the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, I think.- After the 
reading we were told that we were all free, 
and could go when and where we pleased. 
My mother, who was standing by my side, 
leaned over and kissed her children, while 
tears of joy ran down her cheeks. She 
explained to us what it all meant, that 
this was the day for which she had been 
so long praying, but fearing that she would 
never live to see. 

For some minutes there was great re- 
joicing, and thanksgiving, and wild scenes 
of ecstasy. But there was no feeling of 
bitterness. In fact, there was pity among 
the slaves for our former owners. The 
wild rejoicing on the part of the emanci- 
pated colored people lasted but for a brief 
period, for I noticed that by the time they 
returned to their cabins there was a change 
in their feelings. The great responsibility 
pi being free, of having charge of them- 
selves, of having to think and plan for 
themselves and their children, seemed to 
take possession of them. It.was very much 
like suddenly turning a youth of ten or 
twelve years out into the world to provide 
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for himself.. In a few hours. the gr : 
questions with which the Anglo-Sa>» 
race had been grappling for centur es 
had been thrown upon these people to 
solved. These were the questions o 
home, a living, the rearing of childre: 
education, citizenship, and the éstablish- 
ment and support of churches. Was it 
any wonder that within a few hours the 
wild rejoicing ceased and a feeling of 
deep gloom seemed to pervade the slave 
quarters? ‘To some it seemed that, now 
that they were in actual possession of it, 
freedom was a more serious thing than 
they had expected to findit. Some of the 
slaves were seventy or eighty years old; 
their best days were gone. They had no 
strength with which to earn a living in a 
strange place and among strange people, 
even if they had been sure where to find 
a new place of abode. ‘To this class the 
problem seemed especially hard. - Besides, 
deep down in their hearts there was a 
strange and peculiar attachment to “ old 
Marster ” and “ old Missus,” and to their 
children, which they found it hard to think 
of breaking off. With these they had 
spent in some cases nearly a half-century, 
and it was no light thing to think of part- 
ing. Gradually, one by one, stealthily at 
first, the older slaves began to wander 
from the slave quarters back to the “ big 
house” to have a whispered conversa- 
tion with their former owners as to the 
future. 
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By Paul Laurence Dunbar 


[From the ‘“* New England Magazine ”’] 





The word is writ that he who runs may read. 
What is the passing breath of earthly fame ? 
But to snatch glory from the hands of blame,— 
That is to be, to live, to strive indeed. 

A poor Virginia cabin gave the seed, 

And from its dark and lowly door there came 
A peer of princes in the world’s acclaim, 

A master spirit for the nation’s need. 

Strong, silent, purposeful beyond his kind, 
The mark of rugged force on brow and lip, 
Straight on he goes, nor turns to look behind 
Where hot the hounds come baying at his hip; 
With one idea foremost in his mind, 

Like the keen prow of some on-forging ship, 
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bit of wood, a bit of marble, a strip of 

leather, a piece of iron, several frag- 
ments of paper and of bark, and samples 
of other substances in various sizes, and 
then try to glue them all fast together into 
one fabric for practical use, you have before 
you an excellent comparison with the pres- 
ent condition of the great Austro-Hunga- 
rian political system. Homogeneity, like- 
mindedness, the natural wish to cohere 
one part to another, a common national 
aim, there is none, or next to none. But 


[' you will take a bit of broadcloth, a 
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Prime-Stevenson 


“QO good old man! 
name becomes thee !’’ — Shakespeare. 





how well thy 











never could there come to the land such 
blessing as a merely natural sentiment 
and process. No matter what dissensions, 
owing to differences in blood, affiliations, 
language, intelligence, ambitions, impul- 
sive speech, wé can imagine the United 
States as possessing in the past, or present, 
or future, no matter what similar differ- 
ences we can fancy as fighting against the 
unity and the future of any other great 
realm of our epoch, nothing equals the 
almost complete dissonance, the fierce 
under-dissension, the effort at breaking 
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away from one common national govern- 
ment, which Austria-Hungary is experienc- 
ing. It must experience it till something 
occurs for the situation so much worse or 
so much better that we now cannot wisely 
be prophetic. It has been so ever since, 
by a most extraordinary succession of 
events, the great kingdoms of Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Galicia, and the long row of 
once more or less independent if smaller 
kingdoms, archduchies, principalities, 
marquisates and lordships, and so on, 
all slipped into the ownership of a little 
archduchy, Austria, which henceforth was 
to dominate almost all of their far more 
royal and imposing existences. The way 
in which Austria has become the “ head 
of the family ”’-—a sadly quarreling and 
ill-tempered family—reminds one of noth- 
ing so much as the way in whicha “ pocket ” 
on a billiard-table catches ball after ball 
rolling into it, and quietly keeps them, of 
whatever color or value they might be. 
In they drop; and, helpless, there they 
stay, willing or unwilling. Every variety 
of racial temperament and soil and indus- 
try, eight absolutely different languages, 
with nearly fifty dialects, year by year are 
to be met in the Austro-Hungarian realm. 
Its Emperor—to begin with, the name 
“Empire ” is a misnomer when in partic- 
ular connection with the mere Archduchy 
of Austria—its Emperor is King of nine 
kingdoms, including the recognized and 
most vital one, Hungary. 

Now, we are not living in a particularly 
sentimental age. In politics there is not 
overmuch place for sentiment as a main 
factor. But it is not too much to say that 
the cohesion garment of cloth, stone, 
leather, iron, and so on, above figured, the 
holding together of this restless .nd em- 
bittered collection of sovereignties, is due 
in a most extraordinary degree to one old 
factor—love. It is the love for the Em- 
peror, the passionate affection of millions 
of warring hearts for a good old man. 
This condition of the popular mind in 
Austria-Hungary is not appreciated as 
fully outside of the Empire as it might be ; 
any more than do foreigners in general 
realize how the different States under the 
gentle scepter of Franz Joseph are jeal- 
ous of each other, hate each other, hate 
Austria as a political usurper, long to be 
free of each other, come what will. Aus- 
tria-Hungary to-day hangs together by the 


deserved affection, not by mere respect, 
for one man. He is a lonely, sorrowful 
man, a ruler,not so much a strong one as 
an earnest one, whose whole life and soul 
are given to the business of trying to gov- 
ern the ungovernable. I do not mean to 
say that emphatic elements of practical 
prudence, of sheer powerlessness to make 
the first spring, and so on, do not enter 
into the situation of the quarreling Austro- 
Hungarian peoples. But it is certain that, 
at any individual risks, the Empire would 
long ago have gone to pieces in blood and 
territorial loss had not Francis Joseph 
come to be regarded as a prince to be 
spared all possible new trials, as a true 
father of the people, a man already so 
afflicted in his personal life, and a ruler of 
such unwearied effort for the common 
weal, that he must be saved anxiety and 
grief, at any political sacrifice. 

The political story of Franz Joseph 
is an exceptional one, and only an alto- 
gether exceptional man, physically and 
mentally .and morally, ever could have 
lived to be seventy years of age after such 
a regnancy. Canute and the sea-waves 
furnishes the nearest apologue for such a 
case as was his from the start. One prede- 
cessor had abdicated the throne; another 
one had resigned his rights and was in- 
valid. After a most careful “ home” edu- 
cation, Francis Joseph came to his throne 
suddenly, a boy of eighteen years. He 
mounted it in the middle of revolution at 
home and of wars abroad. He was utterly 
hateful, as a hereditary successor, to most 
of the very people who love him best 
to-day! His nearest relatives were dead 
or of no aid as counselors. | His youthful 
days and nights were, as Emperor, not of 
pleasure and repose, but of anxiety and 
regret. Vienna itself was a revolution- 
spot; Hungary, which to-day is the great- 
est jewel of the Imperial succession, and 
devoted to its crowned “ King Ferencz 
Joseph ” (you must not talk of any “ Em- 
peror of Austria’? when across the Leith), 
would have none of him. Such was the 
first political outlook of the young Emperor. 
And, for a long time, bad counsels and 
unwise action by the ministry about the 
boy, and fierce civil wars, made bad mat- 
ters worse. But, somehow, things hung 
together. And, just in proportion to 
Franz Joseph’s development in years and 
guiet force of character, the nations under 
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Leaving St. Stephen’s Cathedral after the special service in honor of the day. 


him ceased so furiously to rage together. 


Much had been lost—including Lombardy 


and Venice—but much was steadily being 
preserved. Hungary soon was saved to 
Austria’s name. He threw himself into 
the business of governing as a business. 
His brilliant education and intelligence, a 
personality so simple and winning that it 
has often been said that “no man or 
woman can ever fail to love Franz Joseph 
if the Emperor looks once into his eyes,” 
the natural probity and dignity of his char- 
acter—these traits came more and more 
to the front. The sky has never cleared. 
It is full of thunder and lightning. But 
no storm is likely to break over the white 
head of the now venerable prince, who 
little by little has won the boundless con- 
fidence of a nation that doubts almost 
everything else. What will become of 
Austria-Hungary after the death of Franz 
Joseph we cannot easily foresee. The 
present fusion, almost out of hand, may 
become confusion. Hungary, the pre- 
dominating kingdom, now only nominally 
dependent on Austria, may have the most 
important hand to play; and it may win 
the whole game. But there will be no 
war so long as the faithful, hard-working, 
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and nowadays old Emperor, leading the 
life of incessant state-toil in the Burg at 
Vienna or down in the villa at Ischl, is 
“the father of Austria,” and day and 
night thinks of “only one thing, before 
God—how I can aid you, my people, and 
hold you indeed ziribus unitis.” 

But, whatever the inner character or 
outer personality, whatever the honest 
struggles in his vicissitudes and noble 
efforts and successes as a prince, have 
won Franz Joseph his people’s regard, 
it is the extraordinary group of private 
misfortunes that has drawn his subjects 
to him. Therein especially comes the 
human element and personal leverage. 
The mysterious suicide, or murder, of his 
only son (the very sort of prince, in many 
traits and in early popular acceptance, in 
truth “born,” to succeed such a father) 
was a tragedy such as is rarely met in all 
history. We must go back to the White 
Ship for alike example. Aside from such 
a matter as Rudolph’s death, the internal 
difficulties and disappointments of the 
Hapsburg family connection have been 
countless, all the while the Emperor was 
growing old. The assassination of his 
wife—a wife whom he always loved and 
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esteemed, in spite of the eccentricities of 
her life after sorrow for Rudolph had 
shattered it forever—was a climax that 
only a strong nature could support. Now, 
lately, the marriage of the heir to the 
throne under morganatic conditions has 
been a cruel disappointment, and an ad- 
ditional touch of incertitude to the throne. 
Many royal husbands and fathers, wives 
and mothers, furnish examples of men and 
women meeting the griefs that are human 
to all, irrespective of rank. But the sor- 
rows of Franz Joseph as a son, husband, 
father, uncle, and much else, give him a 
most melancholy place in the group of 
sad-hearted royalty. 

He has concentrated himself on his 
life-work as his great distraction. “I 
live in my people ” is his motto, as much 
as the one he specially chose for his reign 
—“Viribus Unitis”—a phrase spoken by 
him, let us say, not so much in irony as 
in hope. Hours long, day by day, he is 
athis desk. Nothing is neglected. Now 
and then even the humblest peasant can 
get a personal interview ; an appeal, it 
may be, if justice has miscarried. The 
life of the good old man is as blameless 
as it is full of industry. His tastes are 
simple, and in food, clothing, amusements, 
all such matters, he is the pattern almost 
to an extreme, especially in extravagant 
and ever-running-into-debt Austrian soci- 
ety. Heis profoundly religious. In fact, 
the Emperor’s strong religious feeling is 
undoubtedly an unlucky factor in the 
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Clerical party—an ingredient of no benefi- 
cent kind. A thousand stories are current 
of his quiet, sincere charity and goodness 
to everybody, even to the undeserving. 

“ A good old man ” indeed! It is love 
which furthers iove, even if it does not 
beget it. The love of this prince for his 
subjects, united with his unwearied sense 
of duty to their welfare, maintains the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, more than any- 
thing else, in a fair show of integrity. 
« All my people know,” runs the Emper- 
or’s letter to Dr. Koerber, after the birth- 
day processions and illuminations and 
rejoicings, “that I have dedicated my 
whole life to them. ... God the Al- 
mighty bless and preserve the bond which 
encircles my people and me!” It is no 
empty and policy-framed communication 
and prayer. There is just now an unusu- 
ally bright row of strong sovereigns, who 
are admirable men and women, across the 
civilized world. Anarchy is an_ insult 
to the sentiment linking many a throne 
and race. Franz Joseph of Austria is a 
truly noble and elevating example among 
all his best contemporaries. Certainly it 
is to be hoped that even if he may not 
live to see his discontented subjects at 
one with one another—that is not likely, 
alas !—the bullet of an assassin will not 
be aimed at a heart that, as he once wrote 
to one of his Ministers, “‘ would long ago 
have broken did I not believe in the love 
of God and of the people for whom he 
has bid me work as long as I can.” 
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By Charles G. D. Roberts 


Where are the kind eyes gone 
That watched me so? 

Was it but now they wept, 
Or long ago? 


Why did they run with tears 
And yearn to me? 

What was it in my face 
They feared to see? 


Ah, World, when did I pass 
Beyond your smile ?— 
Forget you, for a long 
Or little while ? 


Descending from the sun 
Into this night— 


Impenetrable dark 
That chokes my sight— 


Ah, now I know why stirs 
No more my breath! 

My mouth is stopt with dust, 
My dream with death. 


Where is this seed of self 
I clutch to hold ? 

Will it dissolve with me 
Into the mold ? 


It slips. . . . Ah, let me sleep, 
Worn, worn, outworn— 

So to be strong, when I 
Arise, new-born. 
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NEARER THE 


NORTH POLE 


BY SOFIA BOMPIANI 


THE 


HE Duke of the Abruzzi, returning 
unexpectedly after only eleven 
months’ absence in the northern 

seas, surprised even the most hopeful be- 
lievers in his polar expedition. His strong 
ship, the Stella Polare, was provisioned for 
three, and could even have remained away 
five, years. None imagined that he could 
so soon have accomplished the purposes 
of the expedition, and still less that he 
could have surpassed the polar record of 
the great Norwegian mariner Nansen. 
The Duke has been received in Italy with 
enthusiastic joy. Italians felt a natural 
pride that one of their race and one of 
their kingly house should have succeeded 
in such a difficult and perilous undertak- 
ing. 

_This young man, born at Madrid when 
his father, Amadeus of Savoy, was King 
of Spain, studied at the naval college 
in Leghorn. He was the first to reach the 
Summit of Mount St. Elias on the Pacific, 


DUKE OF THE 


ABRUZZI 


and now, by this polar voyage, he has 
achieved a world-wide reputation. Em- 
ploying his own private fortune to prepare 
this expensive expedition, and abandoning 
all the small pleasures of his age and rank, 
Louis of Savoy has set an example to the 
wealthy young men of Italy. 

When, at noon of June 12, 1899, the 
Stella Polare set sail from Christiania, no 
one expected it to return this year, and 
Nansen believed that it would be absent 
at least two years. It was thought that 
the whaling-boats of Norway, which go far 
north, might perhaps bring some news of 
it; but on September 6, 1900, it touched 
the northern port of Norway, and soon told 
its own tale of disaster happily overcome, 
of hardy journeys over ice and snow on 
sleds drawn by dogs, of hardships from 
cold and hunger and the loss of several 
members of the ship’s crew. Unlike 
Nansen, who expected to be carried to the 
Pole by the great current running from the 
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islands of Siberia to Greenland, the Duke 
of the Abruzzi planned to leave his ship 
in some quiet and safe harbor, and then 
with sleds send on to the north a series of 
exploring parties. ‘The sled journey of 
Nansen with one companion, by which he 
reached latitude 86° 14’, was an incident, 
while it was the chief idea of his young 
friend and admirer. ‘The ship, at a fixed 
point, was to be the storehouse of provis- 
ions and the starting-point for sled jour- 
neys. ‘These journeys were to be at first 
slow and short, gradually extending in 
time and length, finding the way and es- 
tablishing depots of provisions. This was 
the same plan as that of Greely, who by 
sleds reached latitude 83° 42’ in 1882. 
The difficulties overcome by Louis of Savoy 
and Captain Cagni are best understood 
by Nansen, who gave them both the most 
enthusiastic welcome on their arrival at 
Christiania. They reached latitude 86° 33’ 
in one-third of the time employed by 
Greely and one-half of that taken by 
Nansen. ‘The sled journey made by Cap- 
tain Cagni, which reached the nearest to 
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the Pole, was not to have been the last 
sent out if the entire programme had heen 
executed. 

The Stella Polare would have passed a 
second winter in the Bay of Teplitz had 
not an accident rendered it necessary to 
return. The ice broke around the ship 
and threw it with force upon the near land, 
breaking a hole in the side a foot and 
a half long. For twenty-four hours the 
water entered and the case seemed ces- 
perate, until a new movement of the ice 
lifted the ship up on a strong glacier, 
The carpenters then worked for their 
lives, using the woodwork of the interior 
of the ship. This was in September. A 
habitation on the land was made from the 
ship’s sails and some of the woodwork, 
and a stove in the center reduced the 
temperature to seven degrees below zero, 
centigrade. But, without, it was fifty-two 
degrees below, and during the exercises 
with the sleds this extreme cold froze two 
fingers of the Duke and one of Captain 
Cagni, while all the men suffered more or 
less. One hundred and twenty dogs shut 
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THE GUIDES OF ABRUZZI’S EXPEDITION 
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THE STELLA POLARE 


From “ 
upin a large kennel of wood had often 
to be dragged out from the snow, which 
quickly covered them again. The ampu- 
tation of part of two fingers and conse- 
quent illness prevented the Duke from 
going with Captain Cagni on the sled 
journey, which in one hundred and five 
days traversed five degrees of latitude, and 
proved that by this system, under more 
favorable circumstances, the Pole may 
some time be reached. 

Captain Humbert Cagni, of the Italian 
navy, is the son of a retired general of the 
army. ‘The scientific studies, the plan, 
the expense, and the execution of this ex- 
pedition were by the Duke of the Abruzzi, 
Whose name it will bear. But the actual 
journey from the ship was made by Cap- 
tain Cagni, who shares all the honors paid 
to the Duke and is constantly with him. 
He set out with twelve men and one hun- 


L’Illustrazione Italiana.” 


dred and eight dogs, but the ice was so 
heaped up that they had to cut it with 
axes, and the provisions diminished faster 


than expected. He sent back Lieutenant 
Querini, with two other men, and this de- 
tachment was never heard of again. The 
family of this brave young officer living 
at Venice are mourning his death, which 
now seems certain. Cagni, finding the 
provisions were still lessening, sent back 
another party, and kept on himself with 
his attendant and two Alpine guides. 
These guides would not turn back, and 
were determined to reach latitude 87°. 
So on they went; the ice became smoother 
and the air milder, so that the sleds went 
rapidly, and they traveled sometimes 
twenty-four hours without stopping. No 
food remained except the flesh of the 
dogs, a horrible repast, and these were 
now few, so that return was necessary. 
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The place they reached is neither land 
nor sea, only a lonesome desert of ice and 
mist, where no life, animal or vegetable, is 
visible. Captain Cagni now says that he 
will never return there, and he remembers 
with horror his journey back to the ships. 
He lost all hope of reaching the Duke; 
only seven of the one hundred and eight 
dogs were left; the ice on which they 
found themselves was floating, and often 
they were swimming in the water. But 
at last he found his way to the camp, and 
was received by the Duke and his com- 
panions with a perfect ecstasy of joy. 
The disabled condition of their vessel 
made return necessary, and prevented 
them from passing another winter in the 
Arctic regions, and from attempting other 
sled journeys. 

After sixteen days of anxious voyaging 
through fields of floating ice, they reached 
Cape Flora, where letters deposited by 
the seal-fishers awaited them. One of 
these letters was from King Humbert, 
avd only six days later they heard the 
sad news of his assassination. At Chris- 
tiania began that triumphal progress which 
culminated in Italy. Generous Nansen 


led the Norwegian nine hurrahs, and King 


Oscar decorated the explorers with the 
highest honors in his gift; the Presidents 
of various Geographical Societies met them 
there, and an applauding crowd followed 
them to the Victoria Hotel as victors. 
The “ Order of the Seraphim,” given 
tothe Duke by King Oscar, is Swedish. 
This selection caused such jealousy among 
the Norwegians that on his return to 
Christiania he will be decorated also with 
an Order of Norway. Captain Cagni re- 
ceived the Order of Saint Olaf of Norway. 
The Duke and Cagni, inseparable, pur- 
sued their journey to Italy, where a fer- 
vent welcome home awaited them. The 
brothers of the Duke of the Abruzzi, the 
Duke of Aosta and the Count of Turin, met 
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him on the way—a joyful meeting after 
suchan absence. ‘The population of Turin, 
not accustomed to easy enthusiasm, gave 
way to it on this occasion. No expres- 
sion of love and enthusiasm was wanting. 
Even the humblest citizens talked of the 
legend of the Pole with fervent fancy, 
and admired the simplicity and modesty of 
the Duke and Cagni, who came back from 
such a heroic struggle with the elements. 

The city of Turin, before the depart- 
ure of the Duke, offered him a medal, 
which he will now accepi, although he at 
that time refused it. Healsothen refused 
promotion in the navy until his return, if 
he returned. At Rome, where the same 
welcome was given to the explorers, Luigi 
di Savoia went to the Pantheon, and, with 
tears, left a beautiful metal wreath on the 
tomb of King Humbert, who had been for 
him a second father, and who had assisted 
his expedition. At Naples King Victor 
Emanuel III., waiting at the station, threw 
his arms passionately around him, and 
then drove him, with Cagni, to the palace 
at Capodi Monte. He will now visit Queen 
Margaret at Venice, and then return to 
Christiania for affairs connected with his 
ship and the companions of his voyage. 

He is to prepare the results of the 
expedition for publication, but this will 
require some time. ‘These results are 
principally the determination of the north- 
ern boundary of Francis Joseph’s Land, 
and the discovery that Peterman’s Land 
does not exist. The Duke will publish a 
new map of the region traversed, adding 
magnetic, meteorological, and astronomi- 
cal observations. 

In November the Duke of the Abruzzi 
and Captain Cagni will be invited by the 
Geographical Society of Rome to a recep- 
tion given in their honor on the historic 
Capitoline Hill. The King and Queen 
and the members of the Society will be 
present. 
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The Sulu Archipelago’ 
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T the plunge of the little steamer’s anchor, 
and in the still, heavenly coolness of the 
early tropical morning, we rose from 

the steamer chairs upon which we had slept, and 
stood in our pajamas looking at a rare picture of 
island loveliness. Isles of the torrid zone were 
not strange to me; from St. Helena to Ceylon, 
from the Eastern to the Western Indies, I had 
been tempted, both as boy and man, to follow 
in the footsteps of our beloved Robinson; but 
seldom has the prospect seemed more enticing, 
never has my eye been more charmed with the 
beauties of an ocean oasis, than that morning 
when, with tints of rose and pearl and fawn and 
sulphur, the sun rose behind the hills of Jolo. 
In the clean, clear light of a new day, which 
brought out each outline and detail with a distinctness almost microscopic, the 
island rose in slopes and steeps of varied and delightful greenness toward two forest- 
crowned peaks; it fell in valleys, harboring denser, darker foliage, and its uneven 
horizon was fringed with palms and greater trees sharply etched against the luminous 
east. ‘Tumantangis, the Hill of Tears, was overhung by a fluffy, saffron-colored 
cloud, and about its neck, like a woolen muffler, lay a narrow band of white mist. 
Backed by this stage-like setting, at the very footlights, as it were, stood the romantic 
little citadel which Arolas raised against the warring Moros. Its white walls, 
pierced and turreted as in the days of medizxval Spain, ran out into the placid waters 
of the open harbor, and in the center a heavy iron gate opened upon a white stone 
pier, cross-shaped at the end, and having on one arm a small castellated blockhouse. 
Of the buildings but a few could be seen, for the town within the walls lay fathoms 
deep in the shade of palms, ilan-ilan, and other leafy trees, the scale of greens being 
relieved here and there by bursts of scarlet from lofty poincianas in full bloom. ‘To 
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the right of the town, sheltered by a grove 
of cocoas, hid the Christian hamlet of 
Tulai, where faint spirals of smoke an- 
nounced the day’s beginning; on the left 
straggled Bus-Bus, a Moro village, gray, 
bare, and built on crooked piles out over 
the water. Further to the left stood the 
Sultan’s palace, a barrack-like place built 
for him by the Spanish so that he might 
live near them, but which he, with char- 
acteristic perversity, declined to occupy. 
As the light increased, a scented breeze 
came wafting down from the hills, and as 
if by magic the sleepy harbor awakened. 
From beneath the nipa thatches of the 
vintas bright turbaned heads appeared and 
voices were heard. Rapidly thatches were 
rolled up, wooden anchors hoisted, sails 
of rainbow colors spread to the wind, and 
ere the sun topped the ridge, half a hun- 
dred of these picturesque Moro crafts, 
with tassels flying and lee éa/angas buried, 
were speeding to the fishing-grounds. 
The whole scene, especially the town, sug- 
gested a brilliant stage-setting done in 
miniature. By seven o’clock the doctor 


came aboard and we were allowed to land. 
If Jolo looks tiny when viewed from the 
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harbor, it seems even more so when one 
enters its sea portal. At every street 
junction the four encompassing walls shut 
out the landscape; and I believe that 
from the center one might throw a base- 
ball into any corner of the town. It is 
laid out, nevertheless, with all the liberal- 
ity of a great city ; and has been so prodi- 
gal of space for wide streets, plazas, gar- 
dens, and fountains that but little room is 
left for inhabitants. Though part of the 
garrison were quartered in the church, and 
the houses were so full that there was not 
even an extra bed to be had, the popula- 
tion numbered only about thirteen hundred. 
Of these more than a thousand were 
United States troops, and the remainder 
Chinese (who handle the entire business 
of the Sulu group), and a few Christian 
Filipinos and East Indians. No Moros, 
except the few who form the small police 
force, live within the walls. Save for the 
shut-in feeling, which in time must grow 
very irksome, Jolo, though a toy town, is 
also a model one. The streets, smooth 
as boulevards, have cemented gutters on 
each side and encircling the base of every 
tree; the Government buildings are of 
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stone, and unusually fine for the Philip- 
pines; the place is livened everywhere by 
attractive little public gardens, and is so 


shaded that one may walk almost anywhere 
without a hat. 
But the principal feeling one has in en- 
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tering Jolo is that one has left the Philip- 
pines and entered a new country—a coun- 
try purely Malay. And, indeed, it is so; 
for while the bulk of the inhabitants of 
Luzon and the Visayas have had Spanish 


institutions and a Spanish government, 
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and have been aping Spanish manners and 
customs for a century or two, and while 
by these means and the mixture of Span- 
ish and Asiatic blood they have been 
tinctured with civilization and thus lost 
most of their original characteristics, the 
Sulu islands, having been but recently 
occupied and never dominated, are still in 
every sense Suluan. Spanish influence 
has robbed the Christian Filipino of the 
Oriental charm which stamps, each in a 
different way, the Japanese, the Chinese, 
the Siamese, and even the British Indian ; 
but in Sulu one meets it 
again, more crude, more bar- 
baric than ever; and for this 
reason more than any other, 
Sulu is the most interesting 
part of the Philippines. 

My first close view of the 
Joloanos was in the native 
market at Bus-Bus, which 
is held every morning in the 
dirty street running along the 
shore parallel with the water 
village. Here one can see 
the Sulu islander in all his 
gorgeousness of raiment and 
all his dirtiness, and here 
one can buy any of the 
island products, from a sil- 
ver-handled kris to a shark’s 
fin, from a peal to those 
greatest of delicacies, half- 
hatched eggs. Great quan- 
tities of brilliantly colored 
fish were for sale, and an 
unusually large variety of 
fruits; of the latter I noted 
mangosteens, nancas, lang- 
sats, two kinds of mangoes, 
bananas, lancones, cocoas, and, for the first 
time in the Philippines, that ill-smelling, 
medley-flavored, and most fascinating of 
tropical fruits, the durian. Alfred Russel 
Wallace calls the durian the “ king of fruits,” 
and I think all those who, like him, have 
acquired the taste, will second the appella- 
tion ; but for the average man, whose sense 
of smell prevents him from making a fur- 
ther acquaintance, the durian is a lost 
delight. I feara description of the flavor 
is impossible, but if you can imagine a 
mixture of onions, apricots, nuts, custard, 
strawberries, honey, and gooseberry fool, 
you may form a faint idea of it. Other edi- 
bles spread upon the ground were camotes, 
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tapioca root, fowls, turtles, and shell-fish, 
intermingled with which were hairy Borneo 
apes, crimson parrots from the Celebes, 
gaudy turban squares, jabuls, sarongs, 
palm-leaf hats and mats, spears, shells, brass 
betel-boxes, and other curios. But the 
people themselves were of chief interest. 
An incongruous crowd it was; a curious 
display of silks and rags, jeweled hands 
and bare feet, barbaric magnificence and 
personal filth; the women in baggy trou- 
sers and tight jackets so ingrained with 
dirt that the original hue was indistin- 
guishable ; the men strutting 
and posing in garments 
which for varietv of crude 
color would have put the 
historical coat of Joseph to 
shame. One fellow I saw— 
he was indolently watching 
his wife selling buyo—was 
decked out in a pair of skin- 
tight trousers embroidered 
with silk in stripes of orange, 
red, and green, and buttoned 
from ankle to calf with small 
pearl discs. His waist was 
encircled many times by a 
flaring sash, also of many 
colors, which held in posi- 
tion, ready for instant use, 
a small kris dagger (pujal), 
and asplendid ivory-handled 
barong in a carved narra 
scabbard. A_ tight Eton 
jacket of apple green, with 
sleeves reaching to the 
knuckles, partially covered 
his upper half; and a howl- 
ing yellow and red turban 
crowned the costume. Scar- 
let jackets, however, seemed to be more 
generally favored, and the red Turkish 
fez, a sure sign of the Mussulman, often 
took the place of the turban, so that 
red, either solid or in a mixture, was 
the dominant coior of the crowd. One 
of the most noticeable and disgusting 
things in a Moro congregation is their 
betel-chewing. Not content with the usual 
buyo, bonga, and lime mixture, the Moro 
adds mastic and tobacco, thus making 
five ingredients for one chew. Both men 
and women file their teeth concave in 
front and sharpen them at the edges, and 
the tobacco seems to be used mainly to 
rub into the teeth and keep them ebony 
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black. As a result of this mixture, and 
the fact that both sexes chew continually, 
copious spitting is always in evidence, 
and the women particularly show a red 
high-water mark round their mouth, which 
does not add to their beauty. A Moro 
lady’s smile, indeed, is one of the most 
unlovely things on earth. The well-worn 
expression “he smiled darkly” surely 
must have originated with a people who 
blackened their teeth. At the further end 
of the street Moros from the interior were 
coming in with farm products packed on 
ponies and carabaos ; the men in pyramid 
nipa hats adorned with colored tassels, 
their wives riding astride amidst the mer- 
chandise. Everywhere were brown masses 
of naked children up to ten or eleven 
years of age, and everywhere men armed 
with the most splendid but awful weapons 
that the world produces. 

The favorite Joloan weapons are the kris, 
the barong, and the campilan. ‘The kris 
is sometimes straight, sometimes serpen- 
tine, und again wavy, from hilt to point, 
but in all cases it is a double-edged sword 
with a hilt of carved wood, silver, or ivory. 
The barong, though similarly hilted, is a 


short, heavy blade almost oval in shape, 
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edged only on one side, and terminates i 
a sharp point. The blade of the cam- 
pilan, on the other hand, is unusually | 
and broadens toward the end; its han 

is invariably of wood, grotesquely car 
and ornamented with dyed horsehair 
small bells. All these and other Phi! 
pine knives are guarded by wooden s 
bards, occasionally inlaid with othe 
woods or banded with silver; and all 
kept faultlessly bright and keen. ‘I! 
blades, too, are often inlaid with silver and 
gold. The Moro is exceedingly proud of his 
arms; his kris, or whatever his favorite 
weapon may be, is ever at his side, whether 
he be fishing, working afield, or resting 
in the “bosom of his family ;” and at 
night it lies unsheathed at his hand. One 
swift, well-directed blow from either kris 
or barong wil] halve a man or send his 
head a-rolling. 

In appearance, indeed, the Moro is a 
fierce, warlike fellow, and if one were to 
believe all that is said about him, espe- 
cially by the Spaniards, who, in Jolo at 
least, were confessedly terrorized by him, 
one would never venture within reach of 
his strong right arm. But I cannot help 
feeling that the Spanish estimate of Moro 
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character was wrongly figured. The 
Spaniards began by giving the Moro 
credit for being a born warrior and a 
brave man; and, having been victims of 
treachery on not a few occasions, they 
straightway encompassed themselves by 
walls and forts, disarmed every market- 
man who entered the gates, limited the 
number who might enter, and in a hun- 
dred ways showed their savage enemies 
that they feared them. Evidences such 
as these make the greatest coward brave. 
This resulted in Spain being perpetually 
at war with the Moros. When American 
forces came to relieve the Spanish garri- 
son at Jolo, they found the little town 
nightly mounting a guard of one hundred 
men, the disarming station outside the 
gate wired like a cage, and the general 
conditions of a besieged town. Our officers 
were regaled with blood-curdling stories 
of Moro treachery, and warned not to 
leave the walls without a strong force. In 
spite of these stories and warnings, how- 
ever, our officers did leave the walls; they 
Passed out into the country, climbed the 


hills, and visited the datus, not only un- 
attended but unarmed; and, while the 
Spaniards gasped, the Americans taught 
the bloodthirsty savage to shake hands. 
At first the savage was naturally suspi- 
cious ; he said, “‘ What kind of people are 
these Americans, who come among us with- 


out soldiers or guns? They must carry 
some deadlier weapons hidden under their 
clothes.” In one case, that of Lieutenant 
Kobbe, when he went into Datu Jauka- 
nine’s village, the chief asked the officer 
if he objected to being searched. The 
Lieutenant laughingly replied that he had 
not the slightest objection; and after the 
suspicious crowd had satisfied themselves 
that he had no concealed arms, they show- 
ed the greatest friendliness. This show 
of confidence, and above all fearlessness, 
on the part of the American officers im- 
pressed the Moros far more than any dis- 
play of arms would have done; they saw 
that they no longer had a timid enemy 
to deal with, but a race evidently their 
superiors and yet friendly; and they 
changed ground at once. Since that 
983 
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time, contrary to the opinion of all those 
who claimed to know the Moros, the 
friendly relations between them and the 
Americans have grown steadily stronger, 
and, at the time I visited Jolo, after nearly 
a year’s travel in the Philippines, the Sulu 
group was the first part I had found 
which was wholly at peace with the 
United States, and the only island in 
the archipelago through which a white 
man might travel alone in safety. 

The Moro, to my mind, is at once an 
overrated and a much-maligned person ; 
overrated as to his fighting qualities and 
bravery, maligned in the matter of char- 
acter. Notwithstanding much opinion to 
the contrary, I have yet to find it substan- 
tiated that the Moro ever seeks an open 
hand-to-hand conflict, or that he fights in 
anything but a treacherous and, from our 
standpoint, a cowardly manner. In the 
petty wars which are constantly being 
waged between rival datus, the combat- 
ants seldom come together, but generally 
intrench themselves at a very safe distance 
apart, and while the main body keeps up 
an intermittent fire, small parties endeavor 
to capture their enemies’ wives, slaves, and 
cattle. But though the Moro avoids meet- 
ing his foe face to face, he never misses 
an opportunity to spear him from the long 
grass, to cut him down from behind, or to 
slay him while asleep. The significant 
fact that Moro weapons are made without 
hand-guards is sufficient evidence that 
they are not intended for dueling or fenc- 
ing, but rather for assassination. One of 
the little Moro wars was in progress on 
the south side of the island of Jolo during 
my stay there. It continued some six 
weeks, and was finally ended by American 
interference, with a total loss of two men. 
Cruel, cunning, treacherous, and cowardly 
as the Moro undoubtedly is, he is not, 
however, without some good points. Com- 
paring the Mohammedan Moro with the 
Christian Tagalog or Visayan, I am con- 
strained to believe that the Mohammedan, 
though less intelligent and, as we view it, 
wholly uncivilized, has more honesty, more 
constancy, and a higher sense of honor 
than the Christian; he makes a worse 
enemy but a stancher friend, and is, on 
the whole, decidedly more of a man. 
Personally, I would put myself in the 
hands of a Moro friend with far greater 
confidence than I could eyer do with any 
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Christian Filipino I have yet known. 
these reasons I do not feel, as many 
that the Moro is either a _ formid 
enemy or a menace to Philippine pe 

If the same tact be used with this rac 
the future that Generals Bates and Ko 
have exercised and the latter is still e 
cising, the Moro will soon become inten: |} 
American, and in time be as good a sib- 
ject as one can expect a dyed-in-the-\ 
Malay-Mohammedan ex-pirate to become, 
In thus helping to destroy trad.tions 
picturesque and so tempting to enlarge 
upon, I feel that I owe my fellow-writers 
an apology; but the Moro needs a good 
word said in his behalf. 

There is a word, too, to be said concern- 
ing that greatest of Moro bugaboos, the 
juramentado. The idea has gone abroad, 
and is, I think, generally believed, that 
juramentados are Moslem fanatics who 
deliberately prepare themselves for death 
for the sole purpose of slaying Christians, 
and that their appearance is almost an 
every-day affair. Most writers of the Phil- 
ippines, whether through error or not I 
cannot say, certainly give this impression, 
if they do not actually say so. Foreman 


in one place describes them as a “ class” 


and in another place as a “ sect; Wor- 
cester says, “ From time to time it happens 
that one of them [the Moros] wearies of 
this life, and, desiring to take the shortest 
road to giory, he bathes in a sacred spring, 
shaves off his eyebrows, dresses in white, 
and presents himself before a pandi/a to 
take solemn oath (juramentar) to die 
killing Christians;” and Mr. Lala, a 
Philippine gentleman, devotes several 
pages of lurid word-painting to the “ fa- 
natic.” Now, running amok is one of the 
Malay peculiarities; itis known throughout 
Malaysia, and the Moro is no exception. 
He has a habit of running amok when he 
wishes to commit suicide, and then he dies 
not only killing Christians, but every living 
thing that comes in his path, no matter of 
what race, creed, or sex. It is true, how- 
ever, that the Moro, after he has made up 
his mind to amok, goes before a pandita 
or priest and swears to give his life to the 
destroying of Christians, but he does not 
keep his oath; it is taken with the pur 
pose of his being guaranteed future life in 
the heaven of Mohammed. A recent it- 
vestigation made by Major J. N. Morrison, 
Judge Advocate for the Department of 
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Mindanao and Jolo, of the juramentado 
question in Mindanao, reveals the rather 
astonishing fact that during the past 
twenty-five years only six cases of jura- 
mentados have been known; and in five 
of these cases it was proved that personal 
vengeance was the motive for running 
amok. Jolo, moreover, which has been 
called the home of the juramentados, has 
not developed a single case since the 
American occupation. These facts alone 
are sufficient, I think, to show that this 
Malay custom has been greatly exagger- 
ated, that it is by no means a common 
occurrence, and that it is not due to 
religious fanaticism. 

The Moro, among other things, looks 
upon slavery as a necessary institution, 
and he considers polygamy no _ sin. 
The slavery of the Sulu Archipelago 
is the same as that found in some parts 
of Luzon and in Mindanao. It is not 
at all a shocking system; there are no 
whips, no taskmasters or bloodhounds, 
not a suggestion of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;” 
the basis seems to be more that of a re- 
tainer than a bond-slave. In Sulu a man 
may be enslaved for indebtedness which 


he cannot pay, by capture in war or piracy, 


or he may be born a slave. Although 
slaves are looked upon as part of a man’s 
riches, since the Dutch, under pressure, 
put a stop to the traffic in their posses- 
sions, they are no longer considered as 
merchandise, and in these days, I am 
assured, a slave is almost never bought 
or sold. The Moro slave lives in the 
same house, eats at the same sitting, and 
is clothed in the same way as his master. 
The great difference between the old 
American slavery and that of Sulu is that 
here it is no degradation—the slave seems 
to be socially the equal of his master— 
and he is treated in such a manner that 
it is impossible to distinguish him from 
his master. He appears to work only 
when it pleases him, and though he has 
the right to purchase his freedom, he sel- 
dom does so. When taken prisoner by a 
rich datu, whose store of provisions is 
ample, he has not infrequently been 
known to refuse his liberty; and he often 
deserts one master for another. While a 
guest of the hospitable brothers Schiick— 
who, by the way, are the only white set- 
tlers of the whole Sulu group—I found an 
interesting state of affairs bearing some- 
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what on this question. The father of 
present Schiick family at his death 
some thirty or forty Moro slaves. A 
the American occupation these sla 
were given their liberty. Not one of the 
left; they are still working on the esta 
though now for wages, and a flourishing 
Liberian-coffee plantation is the result. 
But this is merely a side-light. What 
I wish to make plain is that slavery in 
Sulu is not the dreadful thing that some 
people believe ; for the most part, it is no 
more than a datu or wealthy man being 
responsible for a number of the lower 
class—the rich taking care of the poor, 
This being the case, there is no need of 
any one going into hysterics over the 
matter, or any need of the United States 
abolishing slavery at the moment. It 
would undoubtedly be a grave mistake to 
attack the system by law at this time, 
when everything is being done to build 
up a firm basis of confidence and friend- 
ship with the Moros. The evil may be 
discouraged in many ways without actual 
legislation ; and, with islands so small in 
area as the Sulus, such discouragement, 
together with the influences of trade and 
the contact with peoples of a higher de- 
gree of civilization, all of which are now 
being felt in the little archipelago for the 
first time, will gradually and without fric- 
tion put it down for all time. 

As regards polygamy in Sulu, although 
the Moros are permitted by their religion 
to take as many as four wives, they do 
not commonly take more than one, prin- 
cipally for the reason that very few of 
them can afford it. Asa rule, polygamy 
is confined to the Sultan, the datus, and 
other head men. As an exception, how- 
ever, I may say that I made the acquaint: 
ance of a Moro farmer who had three 
wives and fifty-three children ; and a very 
nice little village they made. While not 
exactly a part of the Mohammedan relig- 
ion, the Koran distinctly allows a plurality 
of wives, and any direct interference with 
the institution would doubtless be taken as 
an attack upon the faith, and probably 
lead to a holy war. Both the British and 
the Dutch, in their government of two oF 
three millions of Mohammedan subjects, 
have wisely ignored polygamy; and the 
United States in its handling of the Moros 
cannot, I think, do better than follow these 
successful colonizers’ example. 
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In coming from Luzon, where the under- 
current of popular feeling had been so 
uneasy and so decidedly contra-American, 
the contentedness of the Moros, their lack 
of outcry for or expectation of inde- 
pendence, was to me especially noticeable. 
The Moros do not in the least know what 
civil government means, and they are 
too little developed to have it applied. 
Military power will be needed to control 


this race for a generation to come at least ; 
and, with the possible exception of appoint- 
ing a few civil servants, which can be done 
by the military authorities, civil govern- 
ment would be not only a mistake but 


an absurdity. The same thing applies 
equally to the whole department of Min- 
danao and Jolo, in which perhaps _ nine- 
tenths of the entire population are Moros 
and pagans. 
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By Charles W. Chesnutt 


Author of “ The Wife of His Youth,” “ The Conjure Woman,” etc. 


HETHER ornot Uncle Solomon 

W Grundy, like his famous name- 
sake of the nursery rhyme, was 

born on Monday, I have no means of 
knowing ; nor am I informed as to the 
days of the week on which the other prin- 
cipal events of his life took place. I do 
know, however, that he was a tall, shapely, 
and very dark man, with a straight nose, 
thin lips, and blue eyes. From his color 
and the quality of his hair one would 
have been inclined to regard him as a full- 
blooded negro ; but his features, his blue 
eyes—a remarkable anomaly-—and the 
fact that he was free-born, made it seem 
probable that he might have a distant, 
strain of white blood, which, by reversion, 
had come to the surface through the over- 
lying dark strata. He had been known 


to say that he was the descendant of an 
African king--these sable royalties may 
yet become as humerous, for purposes of 
pedigree, among dark Americans of the 
future as the ancient kings of Ireland. 


Whether for this or some other reason, he 
manifested a very distinct scorn for ordi- 
narv blacks. Perhaps this sentiment had 
something to do with his marriage, when 
about thirty years old, to a light-brown 
woman with a daughter much fairer of 
complexion than herself. 

This little yellow girl became the apple 
of the old man’s eyes. His wife bore 
him no children, and Solomon, who was 
of a very affectionate disposition, lavished 
upon Julia all the love which he might 
have distributed among a large family. 
He lived, with his wife and the child, in 
a small North Carolina town, where, being 
a free man and a skilled bricklayer and 
plasterer, he enjoyed a good income, for 
a man of simple tastes and humble station, 
and was able to provide comfortably for 
his wife and adopted daughter. The girl 
grew to womanhood and married a free 
colored man of the town, whereupon she 
left her mother’s house and went to live 
with her husband. 

Julia’s marriage was as prolific as most 
unions of the poor, whose families are 


likely to increase in inverse ratio to their 
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ability to support them. Some years ! ier 
she died, leaving, among half a doven 
children, a little daughter who resem!})ed 
Julia very much. Solomon’s_ wife, the 
grandmother, took the child to bring up. 
The father soon married again, and the 
girl was not missed from the crowded 
household, where her absence was a relief 
rather than a loss. 

The little Isabella took the place, in the 
mind of Solomon and his wife, of the lost 
daughter Julia. She was dressed better 
than most colored children of the town, 
was sent to school regularly—she grew up 
just after the war—and showed herself 
appreciative and grateful for her opportu- 
nities. When she neared womanhood 
her grandmother died, and Isabella, who 
continued to live with the old man, became 
known as sole heiress of the sway-backed 
house, which, with the land about it, con- 
stituted the bulk of Uncle Solomon’s 
estate. ‘This was no mere surmise, but 
had for its foundation the old man’s per- 
sonal statement. 

“ Vas, suh,” he would say, “ Isabella is 
de only one I keer fer, an’ she’s gwine ter 
be my heir. Ef she’ll stay here an’ keep 
house fer me while she’s single, er live 
here wid her husban’ when she marries, 
she shall have all I got.” 

“You haven’t any relatives of your 
own, Uncle Solomon, have you?” askeda 
neighbor, one day. 

“No,” he answered, somewhat shortly. 
“T had a sister once, but she married a 
low-down, good-fer-nothin’ black nigger, 
an’ I ain’t seen her ner heared from her 
fer twenty years. She may be dead fer 
all I know er keer.” 

The old man’s house stood on a corner, 
on the bank of a creek. It was a frame 
house, large for the neighborhood, and 
two stories in height. Owing to some 
miscalculation of strains or misplaced 
economy of material, the middle of the 
roof had sagged considerably below the 
ends, thus giving the house a decidedly 
sway-backed appearance. When Uncle 
Solomon bought the house and _ lot, he 
plastered all the rooms and had the roof 
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reshingled, but the principal defect could 
not, in his opinion, be remedied without 
an entire reconstruction of the house, 
which he did not feel able to afford. 
Viewed from the end, the bend in the 
roof was not noticeable; and one gets 
accustomed to anything, so that the irreg- 
ularity of outline did not detract a great 
deal, in the public eye, from the value or 
desirability of Isabella’s inheritance. The 
house was much larger than the shabby 
one-story tenements in the neighborhood, 
and there was nothing at all the matter 
with the acre of land to which it apper- 
tained. 

A pretty yellow girl could not grow up 
in Patesville without several suitors, and 
Isabella was no exception to the rule. 
The aspirants to her favor, however, had 
to pass the inspection, not only of Isa- 
bella’s somewhat critical taste, but of the 
old man’s more robust prejudices. Some 
were too old for Isabella, and some 
too young. Some were too dark to make 
a good match, and some too trifling to 
suit the old man. For a while the bal- 


ance hung trembling between Professor 
Revels, of the grammar school, and Tom 
Turner, the blacksmith, who lived just a 


short distance from Uncle Solomon’s. 
Isabella had, at first, a sneaking fondness 
for the blacksmith, a sturdy, brown young 
man, whose bare arms, shining in the light 
of his forge, revealed the knotted muscles of 
a Hercules. He was a good-natured fel- 
low, too, and very fond of Isabella, though 
somewhat slow of speech and diffident 
in manner. Professor Revels, however, 
proved a powerful rival to Turner. He 
was not only by nature a shade lighter 
than the blacksmith, but, by the free use 
of soap and water, and certain cosmetics 
recommended fog the purpose, looked at 
least a shade lighter than he really was ; 
while the blacksmith, by reason of his 
trade, seemed darker than he ought. 
These integumentary details seemed really 
of more importance to the old man than 
to Isabella, who was more strongly im- 
pressed by the difference in the clothes 
of her two admirers. The Professor—he 
did not use the title himself, but his friends 
thrust it upon him—wore, every day in 
the week, clean, well-fitting garments, 
high collars and bright neckties, which 
contrasted strikingly with the sooty garb 
and open shirt-front of the young  black- 
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smith, who, donning his good clothes 
more seldom, did not, for want of prac- 
tice, wear them with the ease and grace 
of the Professor. ‘To the advantages al- 
ready stated, Revels added what seemed 
to the old man the most powerful argu- 
ment in his favor—a very remarkable 
thrift. He owned already two small 
houses, and, having commended himself 
to the town authorities by abstention 
from politics and deference to the white 
people, seemed likely to hold his position 
indefinitely. Uncle Solomon admired the 
teacher’s exceptional prosperity. The 
Professor shared the general knowledge 
of Isabella’s expectations, and was willing 
to add the sway-backed house to his grow- 
ing possessions. It was worth, with the 
land attached, at least eight hundred dol- 
lars, and possibly nine. Revels, it must 
be said in all fairness, was by no means 
indifferent to Isabella’s personal attrac- 
tions, though it is likely that he would 
have looked further before committing 
himself had it not been for the expected 
inheritance. ‘The result of this balancing 
of personal and social advantages was the 
engagement of Isabella and Professor 
Revels, early in the spring of 187—. The 
marriage was set for a date late in June, 
at the end of the school year, and the 
couple were to take a trip to Washington 
on a half-rate summer excursion ticket 
for their wedding journey. The Profes- 
sor’s brother, who held a clerkship in one 
of the Government departments, would 
entertain them gratis, thus reducing mate- 
rially the expenses of the visit. 

Toward the latter part of May Uncle 
Solomon was taken ill with a severe attack 
of acute rheumatism, a disease to which 
he had long been subject in a milder form. 
Isabella attended him faithfully, and was 
very much shocked and pained when the 
doctor told her one day that he feared the 
rheumatism might reach the old man’s 
heart, in which event the illness would in 
all probability have a fatal termination ; 
for Isabella was really fond of her grand- 
pap, as she affectionately called him, and 
would have been quite content to wait 
indefinitely for her inheritance. 

She was somewhat surprised one day 
when a very dark young man, of good 
manners and neatly though poorly dressed, 
called at the house and announced himself 


as the old man’s nephew. ‘The visitor 
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stayed to dinner, and conversed more or 
less with his uncle while Isabella prepared 
the meal. Uncle Solomon did not seem 
at all elated by the appearance of this 
hitherto unknown and unsuspected relative, 
though he listened patiently enough to the 
young man’s account of his widowed 
mother’s family, which was large, and her 
circumstances, which were poor, and asked 
the visitor to call again in case he should 
be passing through the town. ‘The young 
man, according to his own story, was on 
his way to an institution of higher learning 
in another town, where he hoped to work 
his way through. He very gratefully ac- 
cepted a present of five dollars which his 
uncle extracted, with painful effort, from 
a wooden chest under the head of his bed. 
The old man_ subsequently made but 
slight reference to his relations, merely re- 
marking to Isabella that if the boy was a 
fair specimen of the family, they must be 
very black; that, for his part, he believed 
in lightening up the breed, and that his 
sister had made a serious mistake. 

Isabella was not especially interested in 
the visitor, and under the pressure of 
household cares soon forgot his very exist- 
ence; for her grandpap grew steadily 
worse from day to day. In the early part 
ot June the enemy attacked the citadel of 
his life ; his heart succumbed to the disease, 
and he went the way of all the earth, 
including even landed proprietors. The 
doctor must have warned him, however, 
or he had felt some presentiment of his 
impending fate ; for,a week or two before 
his demise, he sent for Mr. Henry Williams, 
the colored lawyer of the town, and made 
a will in due form, it being necessary to 
devise his property if he wished Isabella 
to have it—for, it will be remembered, she 
was not a blood relation, and her adoption 
had never taken a legal form. The will 
was left in the lawyer’s hands for safe- 
keeping, under a strict injunction of 
secrecy as to its contents. 

Upon Isabella, as the person standing 
nearest to the deceased, devolved the 
responsibility for the funeral arrange- 
ments. Owing, however, to her youth and 
inexperience, to say nothing of her very 
sincere grief, she relied more or less for 
assistance upon her affianced husband. 
The Professor counseled a modest funeral ; 
he was opposed, he said, to ostentation 
in funerals, which was a race weakness 
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that ought to be combated. He 

quite sure that Mr. Grundy himself, a : 
of simple tastes, would have preferred a 
neat pine coffin to the more elaborate and 
expensive velvet-lined casket with silver- 
plated handles and a glass top, of which 
Isabella had at first thought. She would 
have liked to have the sermon preached 
at the colored Methodist church, of which 
Uncle Solomon had been an occasional 
attendant, though not a regular member; 
but the Professor suggested that, as the 
colored cemetery was only a short distance 
from the house, it would be much more 
convenient to have the sermon preached 
at the residence, from which the poall- 
bearers, if carefully selected for their 
strength, could carry the body directly to 
the grave, thus saving the expense of a 
hearse and carriages, and setting an 
example of simplicity and good taste ina 
quarter where it was very much needed, 
Isabella could not dispute the wisdom of 
a teacher whom she had obeyed as pupil 
a year before, and whom she was soon to 
obey as a wife; she yielded her own 
wishes, and carried out the Professor's 
ideas, even at the cost of some adverse 
criticism from others. 

The funeral was, nevertheless, largely 
attended. The lawyer, who was among 
those present, had caused it to be known 
among the near neighbors and intimate 
friends of the deceased that he would 
produce and read the will at the house 
immediately after the interment. At the 
conclusion of the obsequies, Isabella and 
her relatives, the Professor, and several 
near neighbors, including the young black- 
smith, gathered in the sitting-room and 
waited, with becoming gravity, until Mr. 
Williams produced and read, with profes- 
sional unction, the last wii! and testament 
of Solomon Grundy. ‘The estate, as iiem- 
ized in the will, consisted of the sway- 
backed house and the land surrounding 
it, one hundred and ten dollars in money, 
and a claim of three hundred and seventy- 
five dollars against the defunct Freedman’s 
Savings Bank. This last item, as the 
lawyer explained, was practically value- 
less. The receivers of the bank had paid 
one dividend, and there was small pros- 
pect of another. By the terms of the will 
the property, after the payment of debts, 
funeral expenses, and cost of administra- 
tion, was to be sold at private sale, upo? 
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the best terms obtainable, and the pro- 
ceeds to go, share and share alike, to 
Isabella Reynolds and the ten children of 
the decedent’s sister, Elizabeth Goins, of 
Tarboro’, North Carolina. 

“This afternoon,” said the lawyer, as 
he folded the paper, “I shall have the will 
admitted to probate, and the estate will be 
settled as soon as the court shall direct.” 

Professor Revels, who had _ listened 
closely to the reading of the will, could 
hardly conceal his chagrin at the disposi- 
tion of the property. Nevertheless, with 
an effort at self-control strengthened by 
his school-room experience, he mastered 
his feelings sufficiently to take a formal 
farewell of Isabella, being among the first 
to leave. The others did not remain 
long; the will gave them something to 
talk about, and it seemed hardly becoming 
to discuss the dead man in the room 
where his coffined remains had stood an 
hour before. 

Tom Turner was the last to leave. 

“I’m sorry, Isabella,” he said, holding 
her hand meanwhile, “that you should 
lose your grandpap. He was a good man, 
and we shall all miss him. I know a 
fellow who would have been glad to do 


all he did for you, and more, if you had 


given him the chance. But he doesn’t 
bear malice. It isn’t always best for us 
to have what we want. If I can be of 
any use to you, call on me—you haven’t 
far to come.” 

Isabella involuntarily contrasted this 
magnanimous sympathy with the abrupt 
departure of her affianced lover, to the 
disadvantage of the absent one. She was, 
nevertheless, a sensible girl, and able to 
appreciate the disappointment which so 
thrifty a young man as the Professor must 
have felt upon hearing the will. He would 
doubtless be around next day, however, 
for, while the expected inheritance was 
not to be despised, he had loved her, she 
felt, for herself as well, and would return 
to console her in her loneliness and take 
counsel with her about the future. 

Several of the neighbors called next 
day to see how Isabella took the will, and 
to condole with her over the loss of the 
inheritance. 

“It’s a shame,” said one ardent sym- 
pathizer, “a burnin’ shame. Dat ole 
man’s promisin’ all dese years ter leabe 
you dat house an’ lot. I sh’d think he’d 


be ’feared ter go befo’ de jedgment th’one 
wid sech a lie on his lips.” 

“ Please don’t talk that way about grand- 
pap,” replied Isabella. “ He was good 
to me for many years. He fed and clothed 
and reared my mother, and did the same 
for me, and neither of us had any claim 
upon him. If on his death-bed his con- 
science smote him because of his poor 
sister and her children, whom he had neg- 
lected so many years, and he felt that he 
ought to leave something to his own flesh 
and blood, I surely have no good right to 
complain. They need it quite as much 
as I, and more, for I am going to marry a 
school-teacher and a man of property, who 
is able to give me all I need. I owe the 
old man nothing but respect and affec- 
tion, and while I appreciate your good 
intentions, I’d rather not hear anything 
said against him. If I am satisfied, no 
one else need be troubled.” 

Isabella was somewhat disappointed 
when the day passed without a visit from 
her lover. She received a note from him 
next day, in which he explained that the 
work of preparation for the school exami- 
nation would occupy him for a few days, 
so that he would not intrude upon her 
grief immediately, but would leave her 
alone with her sorrow for a little while. 

The little while lasted for a week, and 
stretched out into two. Meantime the 
court appointed Mr. Williams, the lawyer, 
as administrator of the Grundy estate. 
There being no reason for delay, the 
property was promptly sold. When the 
funeral expenses and costs of administra- 
tion had been paid, there remained for 
distribution among the eleven legatees 
the sum of six hundred and sixty dollars 
and some odd cents, or about sixty dollars 
each. 

Isabella received this money on Mon- 
day morning. She had been notified by 
the lawyer, several days before, that the 
purchaser of the property wished to take 
possession on Wednesday. ‘The two 
weeks that had passed since the funeral 
had given Isabella ample time for reflec- 
tion about her lover. When the third day 
after the funeral had passed without his 
reappearance, she had casually walked by 
the school-house, but had seen nothing of 
Professor Revels. Once again, a few days 
later, while coming out from the lawyer’s 
office, where she had called upon business 
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of the estate, she had seen Revels passing 
upon the opposite side of the street. She 
felt piqued that he should go by without 
seeing her—he had hitherto been able to 
make out her figure at the distance of half 
a mile. She did not shed any tears, how- 
ever, but went thoughtfully on her way. 

On the Sunday before the Monday on 
which she received her shrunken legacy, 
Isabella went to church. She had not 
put on regular mourning for the old man, 
but was soberly clad, and wore a black 
necktie, and a black ribbon upon her sailor 
hat. She saw Professor Revels. sitting 
upon the men’s side of the church, and 
perceived that he gave a glance, now and 
then, in her direction—not exactly an 
ardent glance, but one in which conflict- 
ing emotions presented their respective 
claims in anorderly manner. At the close 
of the service Isabella left the church 
slowly. She confidently expected that 
Professor Revels would walk home with 
her. She was, indeed, sorely in need of 
counsel and comfort. In two days she 
must leave her home. There was nowhere 
for her to go, except to the small house 
occupied by her father and his family, in 
which there was positively no room for 
her. Her marriage with the Professor 
was set for the following week. She might, 
under more auspicious conditions, have 
postponed it out of respect to the old 
man’s memory; but under the circum- 
stances, there being n> tie of blood be- 
tween them, the question of her own future 
became of paramount importance. Until 
her relations with the Professor should be 
definitely settled—and it must be admitted 
that Isabella had felt some misgivings 
since the funeral—her future movements 
must, of course, remain undecided. She 
had been offered, for instance, a country 
school to teach, and was at a loss what 
response to make. She had thought a 
great deal of Professor Revels; respect 
for his position had been as much an ele- 
ment of her regard as any warmer feeling. 
She felt that he had treated her rather 
coldly of late; but if he should come for- 
ward after church and walk home with 
her, she was willing to overlook his neglect 
and resume their former relations. 

The congregation left the church, at the 
close of the service, by two different doors, 
most of the men passing out through one 
and the women through the other, though 
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there was some mingling of the sexes 
the vestibule. Isabella went out by 1 
women’s door. Her path homeward 
quired her to turn to the right and p 
the other door at an angle. She saw t 
Professor standing by the men’s door, a 
gave him a full and frank look of invi: 
tion, which she might very properly «., 
he being her affianced husband. Lie 
started, came a few steps toward her, 
hesitated, lifted his hat, and turned back, 
as though he ,had left something in the 
church for which he must return. Isabella 
had observed his movements and felt dis- 
tinctly disappointed; she nevertheless pre- 
served her outward calm. and proceeded 
on her way with even a little more than her 
usual dignity, the accession being due to 
the fact that she had observed several curi- 
ous persons watching Revels and herself. 

When she had descended the hill near 
the church and reached the bridge across 
the creek, she saw Tom Turner leaning 
against the railing, and was conscious of 
a decided feeling of pleasure at sight of 
her sturdy young neighbor, who looked 
quite well in a new suit of clothes. She 
appreciated, too, the delicacy which had 
made him wait at the bridge rather than, 
by joining her at the church, interfere 
with other plans which she might have 
had. He walked home with her, and 
invited her to dinner at his mother’s. 
She accepted the invitation, after some 
little demur; she had always liked Tom’s 
mother, who was an even-tempered woman, 
and a peaceable neighbor. 


On the following Monday afternoon 
about five o’clock, shortly after school 
hours, Isabella, who was getting ready to 
leave the sway-backed house, heard a 
familiar step on the piazza. She opened 
the door, and admitted Professor Revels. 
He put out his hand and took her own, 
which she gave him mechanically. If he 
contemplated any warmer greeting, she did 
not encourage it by her manner. 

“ Good-evening, Isabella,” he said, lay- 
ing his hat upon the table and taking a 
seat without further invitation. ‘I hope 
you are feeling well.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Isabella—he had 
been her teacher a year before, and !sa- 
bella always addressed him in terms of 
respect—* as well as could be expected.” 

* As well, no doubt,” he rejoined with 
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a sigh, “as could be expected after so 
painful an experience. I had always 
regarded Mr. Grundy as a gentleman—a 
man of no education, it is true, through 
no fault of his own—but a man of correct 
habits and sound principles. I could 
never have imagined him guilty of such 
gross injustice and such unfeeling cruelty 
as to bring you up as his heir and then 
leave his property to distant relatives who 
had no claim upon him whatever.” 

“ Please do not speak harshly of him,” 
suid Isabella. ‘ His property was his 
own—he worked hard for it—he could do 
with it as he liked. He had already done 
much for me.” 

“It is very kind of you to talk that way, 
Isabella; it speaks well for your heart, but 
not well for your sense of justice. ‘There 
were others besides you to be considered.” 

“Yes, it is true, there were others,” 
rejoined Isabella, thinking of the ten 
fatherless nephews and nieces. 

“ It was because I could not control my 
feelings toward Mr. Grundy,” continued 
Revels, conscious that some explanation 
would be gracefully appropriate, even if 
not really called for, *‘ that I have not been 
around since the funeral. We have both 
been disappointed, Isabella.” 

“J will admit that 7 have,’ murmured 
Isabella. 

“Ves, and so have I. Many a sran in 
my place would feel entirely justified in 
breaking cff our engagement. When I 
offered you my hand, you were the pros- 
pective heiress of this handsome house, 
and of this spacious lot, upon which four 
or five other houses might easily be built. 
Thoughtless people have smiled at the 
sway-backed roof, but my brother, the 
carpenter, assured me that it could easily 
be straightened. But you have been well 
raised, Isabella, and I think, after all, in 
spite of your loss, that you please me 
better and would make a more suitable 
school-teacher’s wife than any other young 
woman in town.” 

“You are paying 
ment,” said Isabella. 

“It may seem so,” he went on, “ but 
Iam sincere. I have figured that, by 
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careful economy, you will be able to 
save for me, during the next ten years, 
as much as the inheritance of which you 
have been robbed would have amounted 
to.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” rejoined Isabella, 
humbly. ‘1 have never been considered 
extravagant. Grandpap was saving, and 
taught me the value of money.” 

Revels looked moodily satisfied. ‘“ Do 
you know yet what your share of the 
estate will amount to?” he asked. 

“ Sixty dollars, eight and one-eleventh 
cents. I had to throw off the fraction to 
make change.” 

‘Sixty dollars and eight cents,” he re- 
peated, meditatively. ‘“ I had supposed it 
would be a little more—but no matter, 
With so recent a death in the family you 
would not want a wedding—we can be 
married quietly, and save the expense. 
Laid out prudently, the sixty dollars wil! 
furnish our house. I presume that under 


the circumstances you would be willing to 
forego the trip to Washington—we can 
go down to Wilmington for a day or two 
on the boat.” 

“ Yes,” she replied ; “I have given up 


the Washington trip for the present.” 

“Very well, then, Isabella; I am con- 
vinced that, on the whole, it will be for 
the best. We will be married next Mon- 
day night at eight, according to our orig- 
inal plan. Will you be here, or at your 
father’s ?”’ 

“‘T shall be at my husband’s, Professor 
Revels,” replied Isabella, rising, with a 
cold glitter in her eyes and a triumphant 
ring in her voice which made Revels 
shiver with vague alarm. 

* Your—your husband’s?” he stam- 
mered, rising involuntarily the while. 

* At my husband’s,” repeated Isabella 
distinctly, lingering upon the words—“ at 
my husband’s, Mr. Thomas ‘Turner’s, 
around the corner. You are too slow 
about making up your mind, Professor 
Revels. I was married to Mr. Turner 
after church last night. ‘There he is com- 
ing up the walk now. He will need all 
my attention, and I wish you a very good 
evening.” 
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Kiil.—The 


Part 

HAKESPEARE was now in the 
ss depths of the deep stirring of his 
spirit which has left its record in the 
tragedies. The darkest mood was on him, 
apparently, when “ Hamlet” and the three 
succeeding plays were written; the mood 
in which the sense of evil in the world 
almost overpowered his belief in the essen- 
tial soundness of life, and the mystery of 
evil pressed upon the imagination with 
such intensity that he was tempted to 
take refuge in fundamental cynicism. It 
is in the plays of this period that Shake- 
speare gives place to the deep-going irony 
which pervaded the Greek drama, and 
which at times obscures the essential 
freedom and shaping power of person- 
ality. In his darkest mood, however, 
the sanity and largeness of the poet’s 
mind asserted themselves and kept the 
balance against the temptation to narrow 
the vision by tingeing the world with the 
color of a mood, or by substituting for 
clear, direct, dispassionate play of the 
mind on the facts of life the easy process 
of reading universal history in the light 
of personal experience. 

How completely Shakespeare escaped 
a danger which would have been fatal to 
him is seen in the changes he wrought in 
the story which forms the basis of ‘‘ Meas- 
ure for Measure.” ‘This play, like “ All’s 
Well that Ends Well” and “ Troilus and 
Cressida,” is painful and repellent; it is 
tinged with an irony which has a corrosive 
quality ; it is touched with a bitterness of 
feeling which seems foreign to Shake- 
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Later 


Tragedies 


speare. The evil of life was evidently 
pressing upon his imagination so heavily 
that it had become a burden on his heart. 
In “ Hamlet ” he had portrayed a rotten 
society; in ‘‘Measure for Measure” he 
depicted a State full of iniquity and a 
group of men corrupted by the very air 
they breathed; in “ ‘Troilus and Cressida ” 
the same vileness was personified in the 
most loathsome characters. 

In the great Tragedies we breathe an 
air which is charged with fate, and feel 
ourselves involved in vast calamities which 
we are powerless to control; in the plays 
which have been named we breathe an 
atmosphere that is fetid and impure, 
and human nature becomes unspeakably 
mean and repulsive. This is, perhaps, 
the effect of the terrible strain of the 
tragic mood on Shakespeare’s spirit; and 
these plays are to be accepted as expres- 
sions of a mood of depression verging 
upon despair. They are often classed 
with the Comedies, but they belong with 
the Tragedies, not only in temper, but in 
time. 

Even in this blackness of thick dark- 
ness the poet’s sanity is never lost. In 
a dull play by George Whetstone, pub- 
lished in 1587, and called “ Promos and 
Cassandra,” and based on an_ Italian 
novel by Cinthio, who also worked it into 
a tragedy, Shakespeare found the plot of 
“ Measure for Measure ;” the story was 
told in prose by Whetstone four years later 
in a collection of tales which he called 
“ Heptameron of Civil Discourses.” In 
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the title of the play the earlier dram- 
atist affirmed that it showed in the first 
part “the unsufferable abuse of a lewd 
magistrate; the virtuous behaviour of a 
chaste lady ; the uncontrolled lewdness of 
a favoured courtesan ; and the undeserved 
estimation of a pernicious parasite.” 
Shakespeare’s modifications of the plot 
are highly significant: in the older ver- 
sions Isabella surrenders her virtue as 
the price of her brother’s life; in 
“Measure for Measure” her impregna- 
ble purity gives the whole play a saving 
sweetness. To Shakespeare’s imagination 
is due also the romantic episode of the 
moated grange and the pathetic figure of 
Mariana. In the murky atmosphere of 
this painful drama Isabella’s stainless and 
incorruptible chastity invests purity with a 


kind of radiancy, and she finds her place 
in the little company of adorable women 
in whom Shakespeare’s creative imagina- 
tion realized and personified the eternal 
feminine qualities. 

‘* Measure for Measure ’”’ was probably 
produced about 1603, and * Troilus and 
Cressida ”’ belongs, in its final form, to the 
same year. The problems presented by 
the different versions are not more difficult 
than those presented by the play itself, 
which has been described as ‘a history 
in which historical verisimilitude is openly 
set at nought, a comedy without genuine 
laughter, a tragedy without pathos.” The 
editors of the First Folio were so uncertain 
about its essential character that they 
evaded the necessity of classifying it by 
placing it between the Histories and the 
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Tragedies. In temper, spirit, and proba- 
bly in time, it belongs with the Tragedies, 
where it is now generally printed. It is 
the only play in which Shakespeare drew 
upon the greatest stream of ancient story, 
the materials for which he found in 
many forms in the literature of his time. 
Chief among these was Chaucer’s noble 
rendering of the ancient romance in the 
“Canterbury Tales,” to which may be 
added Chapman’s “ Homer,” Lydgate’s 
“Troy Book,’ and _ probably Robert 
Greene’s version of the story which ap- 
peared in 1587. 

In this play Shakespeare was dealing 
with material which had generally been 
regarded. as heroic and which was rich 
in heroic qualities; his treatment is, 
however, essentially satirical, with touches 
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of unmistakable cynicism. 
was not, however, entirely new to Shake- 
speare’s auditors; the great Homeric story 
had already been handled with a freedom 


This attitude 


which bordered on levity. Shakespeare 
shows little regard for the proprieties of 
classical tradition ; this satirical attitude 
did not, however, blur his insight into 
the nature of the men whom he portrayed. 

The drama brings into clear light the 
irony of human fate; but it is not a blind 
fate which the dramatist invokes as the 
shaping power in the drama; it is a fate 
set in motion by the fundamental qualities 
or defects of the chief actors. The special 
aspect of irony which the play presents is 
the confusion brought into private and 
public affairs by lawless or fatuous love. 
Thersites goes to the heart of the matter 





William Shakespeare 


when, with brutal directness, he character- 
izes the struggle as a “ war for a placket.” 
Helen, 
A pearl, 
Whose price hath launch’d above a thousand 
ships, 

involves Greece and Troy in measureless 
disaster, while Cressida’s cheap duplicity 
makes Troilus the fool of fortune. 

This play, it will be remembered, has 
been regarded by some critics as a con- 
tribution to the “war of the theaters,” 
and as containing direct references, not 
only to the matters at issue, but to the 
characteristics and works of the chief com- 
batants. Mr. Fleay has made a thorough 
study of the play from this point of view, 
and has presented his case with great acu- 
men and skillful arrangement of facts and 
inferences. It is difficult to find in the 
play, in its present form, adequate basis for 
the supposition that it was written as an 
attack on Jonson, or that one of Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries is portrayed in 
Thersites. Shakespeare may have touched 
humorously on some of the extravagances 
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of that bloodless but vociferous combat; 
but the drama raust have had a deeper root. 
Unsatisfactory and repellent as it is in 
some aspects, “Troilus and Cressida” 
has very great interest as a document in 
Shakespeare’s history as a thinker and 
an artist. It is remarkable for its range 
of style, reproducing as it does his 
earlier manner side by side with his later 
manner. It is notable also for its knowl- 
edge of life, expressed in a great number 
of sententious and condensed phrases ; for 
its setting aside of the dramatic mask and 
direct statement of the truth which the 
dramatist means to convey. And it is 
supremely interesting because in the per- 
son of Ulysses, the real hero of the drama, 
Shakespeare seems to present his own 
view of life. The ripest wisdom of the 
dramatist speaks through the lips of this 
typical man of experience, whose insight 
has been corrected by the widest contact 
with affairs, whose long familiarity with 
the world has made him a master of its 
diseases, and whose speech has the touch 
of universality in its dispassionateness, 
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breadth, and clarity of vision. 
This tragedy of disillusion has 
at least the saving quality of a 
rich and many-sided knowledge 
of life. 

Queen Elizabeth died in 
March, 1603, while Shakespeare 
was absorbed in the problems 
presented in the Tragedies. His 
silence when the chorus of 
elegies filled the air has already 
been noted; his friendship for 
Southampton and Essex had 
probably estranged him from 
the Queen. Shortly after his 
accession to the throne, James 
I. showed his favor to a group 
of nine actors, among whom 
were Shakespeare and Burbage, 
by granting them a special license 
of a very liberal character, and 
giving them the right to call 
themselves the King’s Servants. 
The plays of Shakespeare were 
repeatedly presented before the 
King at various places ; among 
them, Wilton House, the residence of 
the Earl of Pembroke, which stands in 
a charming country about three miles 
from Salisbury, and in which Sidney 
wrote the “ Arcadia.” The whole region 
is touched with literary associations of the 
most diverse kinds. ‘The course of travel 
taken by Shakespeare’s company makes it 
probable that he saw the noble Cathedral 
in its beautiful close, as Dickens saw it 
when he laid the scene of “ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit” in that neighborhood, and that 
he passed the little church where holy 
George Herbert lived five years of his 
beautiful life a quarter of a century 
later. In the following year, wearing the 
scarlet robe presented for the occasion, 
Shakespeare, in company with other 
actors, walked in the procession which 
formally welcomed the King to London. 
Mr. Lee agrees with Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps in the belief that Shakespeare 
and his fellow-actors of the King’s Com- 
pany were present at Somerset House by 
royal order, and took part in the magnifi- 
cent ceremonies with which the Spanish 
ambassador, who came to England to 
ratify the treaty of peace between the two 
countries, was entertained at midsummer 
inthe same year. And during the suc- 
ceeding autumn and winter the records 
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From a very old print. 


show that Shakespeare’s company ap- 
peared before the King at Whitehall on 
at least eleven occasions. Much as the 
King loved the society of prelates and 
the amenities of theological discussion, it 
is clear that he was not indifferent to the 
charms of the stage. 

One of the plays which the King saw 
was “Othello.” In “Hamlet” Shake- 
speare spoke for and to the Germanic 
consciousness ; in “ Romeo and _ Juliet,” 
and still more directly in ‘“ Othello,” he 
spoke for and to the Latin consciousness. 
“Othello” is one of the simplest, most 
direct, conventional, and objective of the 
plays. In its main lines it is an old- 
fashioned drama of blood-shedding, saved 
by the penetrating insight with which the 
motives of the chief characters are re- 
vealed, and by the vitalizing skill with 
which the situations are related to the 
plot and the plot rooted in the moral 
necessities of the human nature within 
the circle of movement. The thread of 
the story was clearly traced by Cinthio in 
the series of novels from which “* Measure 
for Measure” was also derived. The 
Italian romancer furnished nearly all the 
incidents, but Shakespeare breathed the 
breath of dramatic life into them, made 
Othello and Desdemona the central fig- 
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ures, and developed the subtle deviltry of By reason of its simplicity, its rapidi'y 

Iago. of movement, and its dramatic interes:, — 
It is Othello’s open and generous nature “Othello” has long been one of the pop- Tr 

which, like the idealism of Brutus, makes ular Shakespearean plays on the stag». 

him the victim of men smaller than him- Its chief characteristic is perhaps i! 

self. Desdemona loves him for the dan- pathos; the deep and penetrating appe: 

gers he has passed, and, like Helena, which the spectacle of the defeat of tw 

surrenders herself without question or noble natures by pure villainy makes 

hesitation to her passion. The audacity the imagination. Wordsworth declare: 

of her surrender is heightened by the dif- that “the tragedy of Othello, Plato’s rec 

ference of race 

between her and 

Othello—a dif- 

ference so wide Ze. ) 

and deep that ; Ld i=» LO SOPRNLEY 

to cross it al- 2 yp 

most inevitably 

created a tragic 

situation. From 

the very begin- 

ning the play is 

touched with a 

certain violence 

of emotion and 

action which 

bears in_ itself 

the elements of 

disaster. Iago, & ~ ‘ jes | 

keeping himself J "\2: ” ‘i 2 | 

in the _ back- IAS = ‘ | 

ground and @ teh | 

striking blow HAV 4 a TR NS ae yj = 

after blow, is = ; ed 90 

one of the most 

significant and 

original of 

Shakespeare’s the 

creations—a aameees | P som Si ily | 

malicious serv- cares | ‘te \gudttirss” # : 1 Ss the 

ant of a fate 

compounded of are 

his devilish (gee. - dey 

keenness of in- [meee i tk Ce 

sight into the ine a eee eee Rog ge whi 

weaknesses of & 

noble natures 

and of their un- 

suspicious trust- 

fulness. The 

basis of tragedy esse 

in Othello was FRANCIS BACON circ 

his ready belief the 

in Iago and his quickly awakened dis- ords of the last scenes in the career of nat 

trust of Desdemona. In the end, Iago, Socrates, and Izaak Walton’s ‘ Life of the 

like most of those who invoke tragic forces George Herbert,’ are the most pathetic mat 

for evil ends, is destroyed by the tempest of human compositions.” art 

of passion he has let loose in the world, Shakespeare was now swiftly mounting play 
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A GROUP OF SHAKESPEARE PORTRAITS 
From the Shakespeare Museum at Stratford. 


to the sublimest heights of dramatic crea- 
tion, penetrating further and further into 
the depths of the human spirit, and stead- 
ily bringing the tragic movement home to 
the soul of the tragic hero. In “ Romeo 
and Juliet” the family and social forces 
are more powerful than the passion and 
devotion of the ill-fated lovers; in “ Julius 
Cesar” the interest fastens upon Brutus, 
while the dead Imperator remains in the 
background as the personification of a 
new order in society; in “ Hamlet” the 
time, which was out of joint, must be taken 
into account if the chief actor is to be 
made comprehensible. In “ Othello” the 
essential movement is wholly within the 
circle of the character of the protagonist ; 
the tragic action springs out of Othello’s 
nature ; the drama issues out of the heart of 
the hero and is centered in him. This 
marks the culmination of Shakespeare’s 
art as a dramatist; every element in the 
play—character, action, incident, back- 
ground—is strictly subordinated to the 


unity and totality of the movement, and 
the concentrated energy and vitality of the 
dramatist’s genius bear the drama swiftly 
forward to the dramatic crisis. 

In “ Macbeth,” which takes rank with 


“ Hamlet,” “ Lear,” and “Othello” as 
the dramatic masterpieces of Shakespeare, 
the same breadth and unity of interest are 
notable. It is one of the shortest of the 
plays; there is almost no relief from 
humor or a subsidiary plot; the style is 
broad and firm, almost sketchy in the 
largeness of outline and the indifference 
to detail. ‘The brevity and condensation 
of the play have raised the question 
whether it is not an abridgment. There 
is no question, however, regarding the 
definiteness and completeness of impres- 
sion which it conveys—an impression of 
massive and inevitable tragedy. The 
sources of “ Macbeth” are to be found in 
Holinshed’s “ Chronicle of England and 
Ireland;” suggestions for the witch scenes 
may have been found in the “ Discoverie 
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of Witchcraft” which appeared not long 
before the poet left Stratford. The play 
was completed about 1606, and the Scot- 
tish background suggests that the interest 
of the King in the scenic and historic asso- 
ciations of the drama may have directed 
Shakespeare’s attention to the subject. 

““Macbeth” presented the poet with a 

new motive or theme of dramatic interest. 
Up to this point the tragic heroes had 
committed deeds of violence, but Lear 
spoke for them all when he said : 
I am a man more sinn’d against than sinning. 
Macbeth does not belong in this com- 
pany of the children of fate ; he deliber- 
ately sets in motion the tragic forces 
which sweep the stage ; he becomes a crim- 
inal on a colossal scale ; he kills his King 
under his own roof, uses murder as if it 
were a legitimate political method, and 
converts all the opportunities of usurpa- 
tion into a consistent practice of tyranny. 
He fills the stage; the whole drama is 
rooted in his nature; and, criminal as he 
is, he commands unwilling admiration and 
breathless interest by the massive sim- 
plicity of his character, the concentration 
of his purpose, and the directness of his 
action. The play moves with unusual 
rapidity, and presents no elements which 
withdraw the attention for a moment from 
the central figures or the swift and definite 
movement. 

The weird sisters on the blasted heath 
had long been part of the Macbeth legend. 
In Shakespeare’s version of the story 
these supernatural beings were neither the 
creations of Macbeth’s brain nor the mas- 
ters of his destiny; they had objective 
reality, but they were not the ministers of 
fate. Macbeth’s fate was in his own 
hands. ‘The sisters spoke to Banquo as 
directly as to Macbeth, but Banquo’s clear 
vision and deep integrity gave their word 
no lodgment. Whether they speak truth 
or falsehood, they leave his fate untouch- 
ed ; in Macbeth’s mind, on the other hand, 
they find a quick soil for evil suggestion. 

It has been urged by several critics 
that some parts of ‘“* Macbeth ” were in- 
terpolated at a later day by Thomas Mid- 
dleton, chiefly on the ground that these 
passages are un-Shakespearean in char- 
acter, that there are obvious resemblances 
between the witch scenes in the play and 
Middleton’s play, “ The Witch,’’ which 
appeared in 1610, and that two songs to 
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which allusion is made in the stage-di> °c- 
tions of “ Macbeth” appear in “’!he 
Witch.” Charles Lamb long ago poin ed 
out the marked differences between he 
witches of Shakespeare and those of Mid- 
dleton; the resemblances between ‘he 
plays are most readily explained by ‘he 
assumption that Middleton had Shake- 
speare too much in his mind. The two 
songs beginning “Come away, come 
away,” and “Black spirits and white,” 
may have been written by Middleton 
and interpolated in the acting version of 
“* Macbeth ” at a later date, or they may 
have been written by Shakespeare and 
revised or modified by Middleton. ‘The 
scene in which the porter speaks after the 
murder was long regarded as question- 
able. Coleridge found the introduction 
of the comic element too abrupt, and 
failed to perceive the deepening of the 
tragic impression which the scene pro- 
duces by its startling contrast with the 
awful atmosphere of crime which pervades 
the castle. This point was finally settled 
by the keen instinct of De Quincey in one 
of the most famous passages in Shake- 
spearean criticism: 


Another world has stept in; and the mur- 
derers are taken out of the region of human 
things, human purposes, human desires. They 
are transfigured: Lady Macbeth is “un- 
sexed ;” Macbeth has forgot that he was born 
of a woman; both are conformed to the image 
of devils ; and the world of devils is suddenly 
revealed. But how shall this be conveyed 
and made palpable? In order that a new 
world may step in, this world must for a time 
disappear. The murderers and the murder 
must be insulated—cut off by an immeas- 
urable gulf from the ordinary tide and _suc- 
cession of human affairs—locked up and se- 
questered in some deep recess; we must be 
made sensible that the world of ordinary life 
is suddenly arrested, laid asleep, tranced, 
racked into a dread armistice; time must be 
annihilated, relation to things abolished: and 
all must pass self-withdrawn into a deep 
syncope and suspension of earthly passion. 
Hence it is that. when the deed is done, when 
the work of darkness is perfect, then the world 
of darkness passes away like a pageantry in 
the clouds; the knocking at the gate is heard: 
and it makes known audibly that the reaction 
has commenced ; the human has made its re- 
flux upon the fiendish ; the pulses of life are 
beginning to beat again; and the re-establish- 
ment of the goings-on of the world in which 
we live first makes us profoundly sensible of 
the awful parenthesis that had suspended 
them. 


Dr. Simon Forman has left an account 
of a performance of “ Macbeth ” which he 
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THE QUINEY HOUSE, STRATFORD 


Where Judith Shakespeare lived. 


saw at the Globe Theater in the spring of 
1611. The play finds its place in the 
front rank of tragedies ancient or mod- 
ern; and its massive structure, its bold- 
ness of conception, the largeness of its 
outlines, have inclined some critics to give 
it the first place. It is pervaded by an 
atmosphere of tragedy, but it is free from 
the irony of blind fate. Macbeth’ is not 
the victim of a fate which is imposed 
upon him from without; he invokes the 
fate which pursues him, and “ life becomes 
a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing,” because he has 
violated its laws and willfully evoked its 
possibilities of disaster. 

In“ Macbeth ” the epic element mingled 
with the dramatic; in “ King Lear” the 
tragic element is supreme and unmixed, 
and the tragic art of Shakespeare touches 
its sublimest height. ‘There is no more 
tragic figure in literature than that of the 
old king, accustomed to rule and flung out 
into the night by the children among whom 
he has divided his power ; intensely affec- 
tionate and willfully irrational ; with all the 
Majesty of a king joined to the passionate- 


ness of a child ; his illusions destroyed, his 
reason unseated; with no companronship 
save that of the fool, wandering shelterless 
in the storm, symbolical of the shattering 
of his life in the awful tempest of passion. 

This ‘Titanic drama, which ranks with. 


the sublimest work of A%schylus and 
Sophocles and stands alone in modern 
literature, was performed before the King 
at Whitehall, at Christmas-tide, 1606. 
The story, in a condensed form, is found 
in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s “ Historia 
Britonum,” and was derived from an old 
Welsh chronicle; some of the motives 
introduced into the legend appear in a 
wide range of folk tales. Like “ Ham- 
let,” the formative conception in “ King 
Lear” has its foundations deep in the 
vital experience of the race. It is Celtic 
in its origin; but it found its setting in 
literature at the hands of the old English 
chroniclers, Layamon, Robert of Glou- 
cester, Robert of Brunne, and, finally, of 
Holinshed, in whose pages Shakespeare 
read it. The story of Cordelia was told 
in verse in “ The Mirrour for Magistrates ” 
and in “The Faerie Queene,” and had 
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been dramatized at least fifteen years 
before Shakespeare dealt with it. The 
poet’s attention may have been definitely 
drawn to the dramatic possibilities of this 
old story by a rude play which appeared 
in 1605, entitled “The True Chronicle 
History of King Leir and His ‘Three 
Daughters—Gondrill, Ragan, and_ Cor- 
della ;” a version which, in the opinion of 
Dr. Ward, seemed only to await the touch 
of sucha hand as Shakespeare’s to become 
“a tragedy of sublime effectiveness.” 
This was precisely what Shakespeare, by 
omitting irrelevant parts, by a free use of 
all the material, and by entirely reorgan- 
izing it, made of the old folk story. 

Appalling as is the presentation of the 
play of elemental forces and passions in 
“King Lear,” and completely as it seems 
to break away from all relation to a spir- 
itual order, and to exhibit men as the 
sport of fate, it is, nevertheless, rooted in 
the character of the men and women who 
are tossed about in its vast movements as 
by some shoreless sea. Gloucester, the 
putting out of whose eyes perhaps surpasses 
in horror any other incident in the plays, 
is not so blind that he cannot read the 
story of his own calamities in the sin of 
his youth. We are reminded of this relation 
between present misery and far-off offenses 
when Edgar says: 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us ; 

The dark and vicious place where thee he got 
Cost him his eyes. 

The play is Titanic not only in force 
and grandeur, but in the elemental char- 
acter of the passions and ideas which 
contribute to the catastrophe. Such a 
nature as Lear’s—passionate, willful, un- 
disciplined, dominated by a_ colossal 
egoism—could not escape a conflict of 
appalling dimensions. When the world 
which Lear had organized about him by 
the supremacy of his own will was shat- 
tered, he could neither recognize nor 
accept a new order, but must fling himself 
in a blind passion of revolt against the 
new conditions which he had unwittingly 
brought into being. His madness grew 
out of his irrational attitude towards his 
family. 

Lear’s sufferings are heightened by in- 
terweaving with them the sufferings of 
Gloucester. ‘Were Lear alone to suffer 
from his daughters,” wrote Schlegel, “the 
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impression would be limited to the power 
ful compassion felt by us for his priva‘e 
misfortunes. But two such unheard- 

examples taking place at the same tim 

have the appearance of a great commotio: 

in the moral world; the picture becomes 
gigantic, and fills us with such alarm as 
we should entertain at the idea that the 
heavenly bodies might one day fall from 
their appointed orbits.” ‘To still further 
deepen this impression, the Fool, the very 
soul of pathos in humorous disguise, strikes 
into clear light not only the King’s misfor- 
tunes, but his faults as well. 

In “ King Lear,” as clearly as in the 
other tragedies, men reap what they sow, 
and the deed returns to the doer with in- 
exorable retribution; but the play is not 
to be explained by any easy and obvious 
application of ethical principles. It lifts the 
curtain upon the most appalling facts of life, 
and makes no attempt to rationalize them. 
In this revelation of the ultimate order of 
life, which is inexplicable by the mind in 
its present stage of development, the play 
takes its place with the Book of Job, with 
the great trilogy of A‘schylus, or with the 
sublime “(E&dipus Tyrannus,” of which 
Shelley thought it the modern equivalent. 
Its sublimity lies in the vastness of its 
presentation of the great theme of human 
suffering, and in the nobility of its method. 
Such a theme could have been touched 
only by a man of the first magnitude; 
and such a man could not go beyond its 
dramatic presentation ; to have attempted 
the solution would have cheapened the 
work. The end of art is not to solve the 
problems of existence, but to deepen and 
freshen the sense of life; when this sense 
is deep and fresh, these problems are so 
dealt with that, as in the Book of Job, their 
very vastness and mystery suggest the 
only adequate and satisfying answer. In 
“King Lear,” the greatest dramatic 
achievement of our race, the poet so en- 
larges the field of observation and dilates 
the imagination of the reader that the 
postponement of the ultimate solution of 
the problem of the tragedy is not only 
inevitable, but is the only outcome which 
would be tolerated by the reader. 

In “ Timon of Athens,” which probably 
followed close upon “ King Lear ” in point 
of time, the poet turned once more from 
the lofty severity of tragedy, full of pity 
and of terror, to the easier, narrower, 
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and less noble attitude of the satirist, in 
whose comment there is a touch of corro- 
sive bitterness. In style, in treatment, 
and in attitude this play is so full of in- 
consistencies, and in parts so essentially 
un-Shakespearean, that it is now generally 
regarded as a sketch made by the poet, 
but elaborated and put into its present 
form by other and later hands. This con- 
clusion seems more probable than the 
hypothesis that it is an old drama worked 
over by Shakespeare, or that it was the 
product of collaboration with another play- 
wright. It is not certain that any play on 
the subject was known to Shakespeare, 
who found the story of ‘Timon in Plu- 
tarch’s “ Life of Antonius,” and also in 
the version of the story in that repository 
of old stories, Paynter’s “ Palace of Pleas- 
ure.” It seems probable that the author 
of the play was familiar with Lucian’s 
dialogue on Timon. 

The character of Timon relates itself 
in various ways to that of Lear. Both con- 


fided blindly ; both were generous without . 


measure or reason; there was in both an 
element of irrationality ; and in both the 
reaction was excessive and akin to mad- 
ness. ‘There were in both the elements 
of simple and kindly goodness ; and both 
were lacking in perception and penetration. 
In both the seeds of tragic calamity lay 
very near the surface. The irony of 
Timon lies not so much in the reaction 
of his irrational prodigality upon his for- 
tunes and character as in the fierce light 
thrown upon those who had benefited by 
his lavish mood. Timon hates mankind 
upon a very narrow basis of personal 
experience; Apemantus hates mankind 
because he is a cynic by nature. Timon 
is blind alike to the good and the evil in 
mankind ; he fails to recognize the loyal 
devotion of his steward Flavius, after mis- 
fortunes have overtaken him, as he failed 
to heed his warnings in the days of prod- 
igality. In this blindness his calamities 
are rooted ; it is this which turns all the 
sweetness of his nature into acid when 
the world forsakes him; and it is this 
which makes his judgment of that world 
valueless save as an expression of his 
own mood. ‘“ Timon” is a study of tem- 
perament, not a judgment upon life. 
There could hardly have been a greater 
contrast of subject and material than that 
which Shakespeare found when he turned 
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from “ King Lear” or “ Timon” to “ An- 
tony and Cleopatra”—a tragedy almost 
incredibly rich in variety and range of 
character and in splendor of setting. He 
had recourse again to Plutarch’s “ Life of 
Antonius,” fastening this time, not upon 
an episode, but upon the nature and fate 
of one of the most fascinating figures on 
the stage of the antique world. That 
world he recreated in its strength and weak- 
ness, in its luxury and magnificence, ina 
drama which brought before the imagina- 
tion with equal firmness of touch the power 
of Rome, personified in the disciplined 
and far-seeing Octavius, the voluptuous 
temperament of the East in Cleopatra, and 
the tragic collision of two great opposing 
conceptions of life in Marc Antony—a man 
born with the Roman capacity for action 
and the Eastern passion for pleasure. In 
Cesar’s house in Rome, in newly con- 
tracted alliance with Octavius, Antony’s 
heart is in Egypt: 
I’ the East my pleasure lies. 

The style marks the transition to the 
poet’s latest manner; rhyme almost dis- 
appears, and “ weak endings,” or the use 
of weak monosyllables at the end of the 
lines, become very numerous. The poet 
had secured such conscious mastery of 
his art that he trusted entirely to his in- 
stinct and taste. ‘The story in Plutarch’s 
hands has a noble breadth and beauty, and 
is full of insight into the ethical relations 
of the chief actors in this world-drama. 
The full splendor of Shakespeare’s genius 
has hardly done more than bring out dra- 
matically the significance of these great 
words of the Greek biographer : 

Antonius being thus inclined, the last and 
extremist mischief of all other (to wit, the 
love of Cleopatra) lighted on him, who did 
waken and stir up many vices yet hidden in 
him, and were never seen to any; and if an 
spark of goodness or hope of rising were left 
him, Cleopatra quenched it straight and made 
it worse than before. 

Again and again Shakespeare touched 
upon this great theme and showed how 
tragic disaster issues out of unregulated 


_ passion and infects the coolest nature with 


madness ; but nowhere else is that tragedy 
set on so great a stage and so magnifi- 
cently enriched with splendid gifts of 
nature, noble possessions, and almost 
limitless opportunities of achievement. 

It is the drama of the East and West in 
mortal collision of ideals and motives, and 
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the East succumbs to the superior fiber 
and more highly organized character of 
the West. Cleopatra is the greatest of the 
enchantresses. She has wit, grace, humor ; 
the intoxication of sex breathes from her; 
she unites the passion of a great temper- 
ament with the fathomless coquetry of a 
courtesan of genius. She is passionately 
alive, avid of sensation, consumed with 
love of pleasure, imperious in her demands 
for that absolute homage which slays 
honor and saps manhood at the very 
springs of its power. This superb em- 
bodiment of femininity, untouched by pity 
and untroubled by conscience, has a com- 
pelling charm, born in the mystery of 
pission and taking on the radiance of a 
thousand moods which melt into one an- 
other in endless succession, as if there 
were no limit to the resources of her tem- 
perament and the sorceries of her beauty. 
Of her alone has the greatest of poets dared 
to declare that “age cannot wither her, 
nor custom stale her infinite variety.” It 
is this magnificence which invests Cleo- 
patra’s criminality with a kind of sublimity ; 
so vast is the scale of her being and so 
tremendous the force of her passions. 

The depth of Shakespeare’s poetic art 
and the power of his imagination are dis- 
played in their full compass in “ Antony 
and Cleopatra.” The play is vitalized as 
by fire, so radiant is it in energy and 
beauty of expression. The chief figures 
are not only realized with historical fidel- 
ity, but they breathe the very atmosphere 
of the East. 

In “Julius Cesar” there is Roman 
massiveness of construction and severity 
of outline; “ Antony and Cleopatra” is 
steeped in the languor and luxury of the 
East. ‘The Roman play has the definite- 
ness and solidity of sculpture; the Egyp- 
tian play has the glow and radiancy of 
painting. 

The study of classical subjects bore 
final fruit, at the end of this period in 
Shakespeare’s life as an artist, in ‘“ Cori- 
olanus’’—the tragedy of a great nature 
wrecked by pride. Written about 1609, 
and closely related to the magnificent 
drama of the East and West, the poet 
turned for the last time to the pages of 
Plutarch, who told this story, as he told 
the story of Antony, with a noble dignity 
and beauty which were not lost at the 
hands of his English translator, The 
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motive of the play is so admirably set 
forth in a few phrases in the “ Life of 
Coriolanus ” that it is impossible to ay 
quoting them : 


He was a man too fullof passion and ch« 
and too much given over to self-will and 0) in- 
ion, as one of a high mind and great cour 
that lacked the gravity and affability tha 
gotten with judgment of learning pon reason 
which only is to be looked for in a governor of 
State; and that remembered not how willful- 
ness is the thing of the world, which a govy- 
ernor of a commonwealth, for pleasing, should 
shun, being that which Plato called “ solitari- 
ness ;”. as, in the end, all men that are willfully 
given to aself opinion and obstinate mind, and 
who will never yield to other’s reason but to 
their own, remain without company and for- 
saken of all men. For a man that will live in 
the world must needs have patience, which 
lusty bloods make but a mockat. So Marcius, 
being a stout man of nature, that never vielded 
in any respect, as one thinking that to over- 
come always and to have the upper hand in all 
matters was a token of magnanimity and of no 
base and faint courage, which spitteth out 
anger from the most weak and passioned part 
of the beast, much like the matter of an im- 
postume : went home to his house, full freighted 
with spite and malice against the people. 


The humorous scenes which give the 
play variety were entirely contributed by 
Shakespeare ; and the presentation of the 
mob is highly characteristic. The poet 
hated the irrationality and violence of 
untrained men. Coriolanus never for a 
moment conceals his contempt for them: 

I heard him swear, 
Were he to stand for consul, never would he 
Appear i’ the market-place, nor on him put 
The napless vesture of humility ; 
Nor, showing (as the manner is) his wounds 
To the people, beg their stinking breaths. 

This is quite in accord with Casca’s 
contempt for the “ rabblement ” which 
“hooted, and clapped their chapped 
hands, and threw up their sweaty night- 
caps, and uttered such a deal of stinking 
breath,” because Cesar refused the 
crown. This contempt finds its most satiric 
expression in Jack Cade’s manifesto : 

Be brave then; for your captain is brave, 
and vows reformation. There shall be, in 
England, seven half-penny loaves sold for a 
penny; the three-hooped pot shall have ten 
hoops; and I will make it felony to drink small 
beer; all the realm shall be in common, and 
in Cheapside shall my palfrey go to grass 

In complete contrast with this concep- 
tion of the common people as a mere 
rabble, full of passion and devoid of 
ideas, stands Coriolanus—a typical aris- 
tocrat, with the virtues of the aristocrat; 
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courage, indifference to pain, scorn of 
money, independence of thought, com- 
mand of eloquence, and natural aptitude 
for leadership. These great qualities are 
neutralized by colossal egotism, manifest- 
ing itself in a pride so irrational and in- 
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sistent that, sooner or later, by the necessity 
of its nature, it must produce the tragic 
conflict. Coriolanus, in spite of his great 


faults, has heroic proportions, and fills 
the play with the sense of his superiority ; 
he lives and dies like a true tragic hero. 


The Insight of the Christian 


By the Rev. 


“1s the seer here ?”—1 Samuel ix., II. 


r | \NHIS is the question of a young 
countryman who with his servant 
is looking for live-stock which 

has strayed from his father’s farm. He 

who later was called the “ prophet” was 
then called “seer.” The young Saul 
shares in a popular estimate of the day, 
and attributes to Samuel, the seer, some 
of the qualities of the soothsayer. It 
happens, then, as it has so often since, 
that the half truth can become a step 
toward the whole, and that even a super- 
stition can begin a revelation. Saul is 

searching for a soothsayer, and finds a 

seer. He goes out with the hope that he 

can find the lost animals, and finds him- 
self. The seer discloses to the peasant 
his coming kingship. 

In time the seer merges into the prophet, 
but the discerning quality which makes the 
name “seer” so finely descriptive is never 
lost. From Samuel to Elisha, from Amos 
to Jeremiah, from the later Isaiah to John 
the Baptist, the instinct of the seer is the 
key to prophecy. Whether the prophet 
is statesman, political economist, social 
reformer, or teacher of pure religion, he is 
sharply opposed to the professional eccle- 
siastic. Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, 
sends the arrogant message to Amos: “ O 
thou seer, flee away to Judah, and prophesy 
there.” It is Amos, as the prophet, who 
sharply retorts: “I was not one of the 
sons of the prophets, but the Lord took 
me as I followed the herd, and said, Go 
prophesy to my people Israel.” |The fact 
that he was not a professional was at once 
his credential and his safeguard. His 
right to prophesy did not lie in his family 
connections, nor in any laying on of hands, 
but in his being a seer. 

The gulf between priest and prophet 
widens. Ecclesiasticism lays its hand 
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with ever-increasing rigor on secular as 
well as religious life. The prophets are 
succceded by the wise men who play so 
important a part in the education of the 
common people, and the prophecies are 
displaced by the wisdom literature. The 
rabbis in the widening circle of the syna- 
gogue life help to keep alive the demo- 
cratic spirit, and the stream of prophecy, 
disappearing for a time from the surface, 
reappears in many a private utterance 
which would once have been distrusted 
in the face of the wider reputation of the 
national prophets. The stream becomes 
an intermittent spring in the Book of 
Daniel and the fierce religious spirit of 
the Maccabean rebellion, and rushes into 
sight again in the ringing denunciation 
of national and private sins which falls 
from the lips of the Baptist. At last 
prophecy takes on its original form, al- 
though heightened in a new insight and 
beauty, in the words of the Seer who 
spoke as never man spoke, teaching the 
world that even seership could take on a 
more abundant life. 

Side by side with this persistent power 
to declare the principles of individual and 
national welfare, almost making it possible 
to say that proplrecy was never lost, was 
the hardening of religion into the burden- 
ing formalism of the temple and its sacri- 
ficial rites. It is this professional spirit 
which is to send its haughty messengers 
to Jesus demanding his authority, and 
which with relentless hatred would make 
it expedient that one man should die rather 
than die itself. It is this eternal conflict 
between religion asa seeing and religion as 
a ritual which explains why Jesus could so 
long preach in the synagogues when the 
priests from almost the first of his minis- 
try became so bitterly hostile. And this 
also explains why the synagogue so often 
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became the home and mold of the early 
church, and why the plain meeting-house 
has so often helped to keep religion sweet 
and pure when the cathedral could not. 
The one was the home of the hearer, the 
other the home of the seer. 

Jesus as the master seer, and the seer’s 
insight the right of every Christian—this 
is the thought which leads us this morn- 
ing. Itis pitiful to see how often men 
have turned to the temple, the priest, and 
the law rather than trust themselves to the 
synagogue, the prophet, and the seer’s 
intuition. It will be equally pitiful if we 
shall think that because Jesus saw God 
we do not need to see him for ourselves. 
Jesus did not declare that those who be- 
lieved a doctrine about his divinity should 
see God. The pure in heart should see 
him. He did not say, ‘‘ Because I have 
seen, therefore all men are blessed,”’ but, 
“Blessed are those who, not having seen, 
yet believe.” We are indebted to a 
Frenchman of our own time for the 
thought that faith cannot deal with fact. 
Fact means knowledge. Faith deals with 
the unseen which is not yet knowledge. 
Out of the unseen it brings the seen. That 
is why Jesus over and over insisted that 
the men with whom he was dealing should 
show faith for themselves. To them he 
was himself an unknown quantity. “ Be- 
lieve in me” meant, therefore, belief in 
the unseen in his own personality, and 
through him faith in the unseen, untrusted 
Father. There was no other way than 
that. ‘“ Because I live, ye shall live also,” 
meant, in its lowest terms, ‘“ Because I am 
a seer you must also be seers, for the seer 
shall live.” Jesus never taught that his 
faith absolved others from having faith. 
He was divine because he was spiritually 
alive. His spiritual life made him the 
Son of God. If he is to be the first-born 
among many brethren, it must be because 
the many have the same spiritual insight 
as he himself. That insight of his, let me 
remind you again, did not come because 
he was in the lineage of the temple priest- 
hood, nor yet from the law. The law was 
to be filled full with a new life. Whence 
could this life come but from his Father? 
“ Whatsoever the Father giveth me, that i 
speak,” is not Oriental pantheism, but 
the deliberate choice of his own will to 
listen Godward. Jesus was pre-eminently 
the listener. Yet this was not to save 
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other men that trouble, but simply to teach 
them how. Revelation has not yet ceased, 
in spite of theories about inspiration. So 
long as even one man can be found who :; 
sure that there is yet more light to break 
from God’s wisdom, it never will cease. 

The proof that Jesus meant that each 
follower of his should be a seer like him 
self is found in the fact that this was in 
him more than an instinct. It became 
an intuition. It is just here that so many 
of his disciples have misinterpreted him. 
They have looked upon this marvelous 
insight of his as the joint result of his 
human and divine endowment alone, a 
gift rather than an acquirement. But 
Jesus was no mere automaton. “Talents,” 
he taught, “‘ were to be developed.”  In- 
stinct might become intuition. The latent 
power of seeing might become a sixth 
sense under use. He never claimed a 
divine right of kingship exempting him 
from spiritual exertion. Labor precedes 
growth. The Christian was not an ame- 
ba, living simply by absorption. “ ‘To 
him that hath shall be given.” “If any 
will to do His will, he shall know the doc- 
trine.” And the “ willing to do” was as 
serious an expenditure of vitality as heal- 
ing the sick, or climbing a mountain that 
he might be alone. Jesus’ claim to divin- 
ity is not the common error that he was 
so simply because God had richly endowed 
him, but that he had sought the Father’s 
will and lived it. It was not only that 
he and the Father were one in nature, but 
that the Father had worked hitherto, and 
he must work also. Nowhere shall we 
find richer proof of this increment of 
power through use than by reading be- 
tween the lines of the temptation which 
follows his baptism. Its value for us is 
in part its closeness to the temptations 
which men experience to-day, and in part 
its proof that intuition can be developed 
into an accurate sense. 

The first temptation is physical hunger. 
The blind seer of Edinburgh finds in it 
the temptation to become solely a social 
reformer. ‘The people all about him were 
murmuring for easier lives, for the satis- 
faction of the daily needs. These are the 
men to whom he wished to bring the king- 
dom of heaven. Why not hasten this 
result by satisfying these every-day needs 
of the body, and so gain the leadership 
which should aiso bring the spiritual result? 
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Doubtless this is the otherward side of 
the temptation, and its sequel comes in a 
most positive form when, after the feeding 
of the five thousand, the people would 
have made him a king by sheer force. 
But there is also a personal side. It is 
not simply the hunger of others, but his 
own, which makes the temptation so real. 
He has just come from the exaltation of 
a great spiritual vision. He realizes that 
he is to be the seer for Israel. Shall it 
be as a professional or as an independent 
rabbi? The curse on the house of Eli 
has already touched the priesthood, and 
men are cringing for the priest’s office 
that they may be sure of their daily bread. 
Jesus meets the same temptation, not as 
a priest, but as a rabbi. Should he sim- 
ply become one of the wise men, living in 
comparative comfort, sure of his bread 
even though not luxurious, respected in 
the community, neither too rich so that 
men would hate him, nor yet so poor that 
he would be constantly hampered? Or, 
should he identify himself with the poor, 
the sinners, the excommunicate, taking 
neither scrip nor shoes, living on charity, 
with no place to lay his head, and so 
redeem Israel by sharing vicariously its 
extremest suffering and want, iis daily 
anxiety for bread? Could he best teach 
God’s serenity in the comfort of the syna- 
gogue rabbihood, or by drinking the same 
cup as those despised “common people ”’? 

We know his answer. When he sends 
out the disciples, it is to serve an appren- 
ticeship like his own. Because he preaches 
from the people’s level, they listen. ‘Give 
us this day our bread ” was to be a daily 
prayer. ‘ Be not anxious ” was his daily 
mood. Brooding deeply on what he saw, 
there came the positive conviction that 
bread alone would simply make the peo- 
ple careless and irresponsible. Living in 
part as they did, he could say, “ Live 
wholly as I do.” Jesus deliberately refus- 
ing the dangers of the professional life 
and intuitively choosing the hard lot of 
the humblest Jew is the answer to this 
temptation. 

To-day men are trying to walk in his 
steps. They must not fear to face the 
same temptation. The cry for bread is 
relatively just as bitter as then. Men of 
deep sympathies are increasingly identi- 
fied with social reform. The extremest 
of these, the Socialists, openly promise to 
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supply bread for all the people. The 
most conservative class, as always, tries 
to clear its conscience by the old-fashioned 
charity. The latter is by all odds the 
worst. One takes no account of charac- 
ter; the other loftily ignores equivalents. 
Either programme is partial. To let 
things drift is worse than either. We 
cannot make men better by letting them 
starve, neither should we pauperize them. 
Competition as a remedy has degenerated 
into a contest between the strongest and 
the weakest, instead of between the 
stronger and the strongest. Separation 
of the stronger from the weaker is the 
answer of the world to this temptation in 
its modern form. Identification of the 
stronger with the weaker is the answer 
which Christ forces upon the Christian. 
Only by drinking the same cup of suffer- 
ing can a man help his fellow. Redemp- 
tion is not external but from within, both 
in the individual and society. How com- 
plete this identification can be is a purely 
personal question. Isonea rabbi? Then 
let him beware of the professionalism 
which is death to the sympathies-and so 
to the spiritual insight. Is it a question 
of your income over against your ideals? 
Then remember the young man who 
came eagerly running to Jesus, but who, 
under a like test, went away sorrowing to 
the remorse of a dissatisfied self. There 
can be no insight without sympathy. And 
there can be no reform of present condi- 
tions unless this sympathetic insight be- 
comes the common possession of the 
Church, because the peculiar talent of each 
Christian. There must be insight, not 
only into the causes of poverty, but also 
of wealth. To oppose the man who in- 
sists that life is but the getting of bread 
and does not stand on the method of the 
getting, and to risk the weak suspicion 
of the man who has no bread at all in 
your appeal to the life that is more than 
meat—this takes a courage that is based 
on insight like this shown by Jesus in the 
wilderness. It will not be ours unless we, 
too, attempt to realize the wilderness vis- 
ion when we have again come among men. 

The second temptation has well been 
called that of the imperial way. Rome’s 
magnificent organization was everywhere 
in evidence. That power was deemed 
invincible. Why not strike hands with 
Cesar and so bring the kingdom of 
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heaven at once? And then this same 
deepening insight taught Jesus the inevi- 
table end. He would be a slave, a mere 
tool in the hands of the Augustus who 
already was claiming divine honors. He 
saw clearly that the man who would be 
free to proclaim his own message must be 
absolutely free. The seer must have no 
impure thought, the prophet no over-lord, 
the kingdom of men no entangling alli- 
ance, the kingdom of God no power save 
its own. When, later on, the Church and 
State did become one, at least outwardly, 
the kingdom was really farther away than 
here as the unrealized vision of the young 
Jewish seer. He saw, what some have not 
seen, that the kingdom comes from within 
rather than from without. Thinking of it 
simply as a vision, he taught that the 
kingdom was already in the midst of them. 

The parallel to this temptation is with 
us also. In grosser form it is the appeal 
to ostentation, to the magnificent ritual, 
and to an outward conformity. I wish, 
however, to speak of a more subtile form— 
the honest atten.pt to stamp a congrega- 
tion, a community, or a nation with the 
seal of the kingdom before the kingdom 
has come in the heart itself. It is one 
thing for a Church to say to a man of sus- 
picious ethics, “Come with us, and we 
will do you good.” It is another and a 
sad thing when the Church by its attitude 
says, “ Come with us, that we may have a 
share of your goods.” That suspicion 
lies upon the Church in part to-day. It 
would not be there if it had not been in 
some measure deserved. Yet one can see 
the signs of the new Puritanism which 
shall insist that Christianity is nothing if 
not ethical, and that the plain life of the 
synagogue, if pure, is worth more than the 
magnificence of the temple built out of 
injustice and industrial slavery. The new 
creed which is even now being written 
declares that the man who may be doc- 
trinally sound, but is wholly and brutally 
selfish, is not in the kingdom of heaven; 
while the man whose theology is a chaos, 
yet who has clean hands and a pure heart, 
is already entering in. 

What is true of the Church is true of 
nations. Without details from our current 
history, the forcing of opium on China 
and the saloon into the Philippines, the 
burden of taxation on India and the dis- 
memberment of South Africa, the crushing 
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of Finland and proposals to dismember 
China—these all ignore the spirit of Jesus’ 
reply to the second temptation. The 
kingdom of heaven does not come with 
violence even if it suffers violence, and 
the sword is not a civilizing agency. There 
is no permanent expansion except through 
the ideals, the spirit, and the method of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

The last temptation was the sacrificial, 
‘The Temple was the accepted religious 
center of the nation. Why not go to 
Jerusalem and cast himself down from the 
Temple height before the people in a 
great symbolic act, like Jeremiah walking 
in sackcloth, or Ezekiel carrying his 
household stuff on his shoulder? The 
yearning to gather the people of Jerusalem 
and the nation is already burning in his 
heart. If he is to be the chief shepherd, 
must not some startling feat like David's 
be performed? Must not the people be 
dazzled and overpowered by some act of 
heroism and of sacrifice which should 
prove beyond all doubt that he was indeed 
the Paschal lamb ? 

The temptation to become an Essene 
was yet more real. These were men ofa 
John the Baptist type, pure in life, sternly 
simple in food and dress, prophets and 
healers, men of austere life yet trusted 
because they were genuine. But Jesus 
did not become an Essene. Identifying 
himself with no party, and destroying only 
that he might fulfill, he met this tempta- 
tion through his whole life by refusing to 
become a mere ascetic. His work, he 
saw, must be among men, not apart from 
them. No single act, not even the su- 
premest sacrifice, could save his people. 
Only as they had his gift of seeing and 
x0d’s_ gift of life could his people be 
saved. 

In Tissot’s picture of “The Tempta- 
tion”’ Jesus is represented as_ carried 
through the air on the finger-tips of a 
great specter. ‘The picture repels at first, 
until it flashes upon one that the gigantic 
figure is Jesus’ own shadow. We needed 
Tissot’s reminder of that which the Gos- 
pel so clearly teaches, that the background 
of temptation is one’s own self. The 
third of Jesus’ temptations is to his fol- 
lowers to-day the most real. ‘Master, | 
would lay down my life for your sake,” is 
the thought of many a heart. And the 
quiet answer is always, “I do not ask 
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your life, but that you shall live for me.” 
We have no more right to throw away our 
lives than had Jesus. Many a Christian 
is casting himself down from the pinnacle 
of the temple in weakly yielding to the 
tyranny of useless church machinery and 
mistaken and unneeded philanthropies. 
Substituting friendships with the few for 
acquaintance with the many may do the 
most for some of us toward bringing the 
kingdom of heaven into the earth. The 
Christian who becomes an ascetic or a 
hermit is not conquering temptation as 
did his Lord. It is God’s will that the 
earth shall be saved, not abandoned. To 
know how to do one’s duty rather than 
dissipate strength in the luxury of doing 
small things is the Christian’s fine art of 
living. Avoiding, on the one hand, self- 
satisfaction, and, on the other, a reckless 
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waste of life in a delusion of sacrifice, we 
shall lose life in gaining it as well as gain 
life through saving it. The end must 
justify the sacrifice. The power of dis- 
tinguishing between self-delusion and self- 
sacrifice is the gift of Christ to the Chris- 
tian. , 

“For I have given you an example,” 
he would say to us in this as in all else. 
* As I increased in wisdom, so must you.” 
As he developed his gift until he saw as 
well as felt, somay we. Perhaps he adds, 
as we talk with him by the way, “ And 
greater things shall ye see, because I have 
gone to the Father.” We shall have 
become kings and priests when, some day 
on the isle or in the wilderness, he shall 
breathe on us, and we, too, shall see the new 
city coming down out of heaven, which, 
because seen, shall possess the earth. 


Books of the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


The absence of 


comment in this department in many cases indicates that extended review will be made at 


a later date. 


Adventures of Joel Pepper (The). By Margaret 
Sidney. Jilustrated. The Lothrop Publishing Co., 
Soston, 5x7%qin. 461 pages. $1.5°. 

The chiidren who enjoy the “ Pepper Books ” 

will welcome their old acquaintances, Polly 

and Joel and Dave Pepper. 


Air, Water, and Food from a Sanitary Stand- 
point. By Ellen H. Richards and Alpheus G. Wood- 
man. John Wiley & Sons, New York. 5% x9 in. 
226 pages. $2. 

Mrs. Richards is widely recognized as an ex- 
pert in domestic science, and with her collab- 
orator, who is, like herself, an instructor in 
sanitary chemistry in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, she has presented here 
thoroughly and with scientific formule those 
things which should be known to all of us 
relating to the three essentials for healthful 
human life named in the title of the book. 


Alphabet of Indians (An). 
ett Williams. Illustrated. 
York. 9x12in. 56 pages. 3 

A delightful holiday gift for young children is 
this. A full-page picture of an Indian repre- 
senting his respective tribe, and another page 
of large-print description. face each other as 
one turns the pages from A to Z. The draw- 
ings are bold and free, and typify the salient 
points of tribal life. 

Baedeker’s Handbook for Travelers. With 
Maps and Plans, Northern Germany. 414x614 in. 
43 peace. $2.40. London. 414x614 1n. 451 pages. 
$1.80. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

New editions revised to date with the thor- 


By Emery Lever- 
R. H. Russell, New 


Any of these books will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, 
to any address on receipt of the published price. 


oughness and accuracy which characterize this 
series of model guide-books. 


Boy Donald. By Penn Shirley. 

ard, Boston. 5%4x6% in. 185 pages. 
This sprightly story for children continues 
the author’s tale of “ The Happy Six.” The 
story is laid in southern California. 


Lee & Shep- 


Century of American Diplomacy (A). By John 
W. Foster. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 6x9 
in. 497 pages. 

This work is the outgrowth of ex-Secretary 

Foster’s series of lectures before the School of 

Diplomacy of Columbian University. We re- 

serve it for critical notice hereafter. 


Chat-Wood. By Paterson Du Bois. Thomas 
| Trane & Co., New York. 4x6 in. 185 pages. 


Chess Strategetics. By Franklin K. Young. 
Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 6x9 in, 
284 pages. $2.50. 

The author delves deep into the scientific 

theory of chess. His. book is not merely a 

compendium of openings, games, and problems, 

but an elaborate study of tactics a underly- 


ing principles of chess. To many pe Pp 
i 


even it will be puzzling and hard reading, as 
it is filled with such formulas as—“ The object 
of the column of support is to occupy a point 
of junction on the kindred logistic horton.” 
One may doubt if even such an expert as 
Morphy might not find this method of study- 
ing chess somewhat abstruse. 
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China and the Present Crisis. By Joseph 
Walton, M.P. (With a Map of China) Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5x7%in. 319 pages. $2. 

Disappointment awaits those who expect vivid 
and picturesque treatment of Chinese prob- 
lems and of the Chinese people in this latest 
edition to the rapidly increasing list of books 
on the Flowery Kingdom. Mr. Walton frankly 
informs his readers that his work is without 
literary pretension. Though he might have 
added that its commercial worth was notable, 
he modestly allows the reader to grasp that 
for himself. The reader will not get far into 
the volume without realizing that he has here 
the most up-to-date summary of Chinese com- 
merce and the keenest forecast of its extension. 
With the exception of Lord Charles Beres- 
ford’s * The Break-up of China,” no book has 
essayed to do what this does; it effectually 
supplements Lord Charles’s otherwise admi- 
rable work, in so far as that did not contain 
the latest statistics, and that it was written 
by a sailor, not by a trained commercial 
man. 

China’s Only Hope. An Appeal by Her Great- 
est Viceroy, Chang Chi ‘Tung. ‘Translated from the 
Chinese Edition by Samuel I. Woodbridge. The 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 5x7! in. ISL 
pages. 75c. 

This is the important work of which more 

than a million copies have been circulated in 

the Chinese Empire, some of them by order of 

Emperor Kuangsu himself. It is a work 

which will be read with peculiar interest out- 

side of China also, as it gives a remarkable 
insight into the sentiments and opinions of 
the governing classes there. The Viceroy's 
opinion of international law is worth quoting. 
He thinks that those who place implicit con- 
fidence in international law are as stupid as 
those who depend on the Disarmament Society 
for peace; he therefore concludes that disarm- 
ament is an international joke, and_ inter- 
national law a deception! As to religious 
toleration, he says that he desires freedom for 

Christianity, just as freedom is assured to 

Buddhism and Taoism. He admits that Con- 

fucianism, as now practiced, is inadequate to 

lift the Chinese from their present plight, and 
then asks, ‘* Why retaliate by scoffing at other 
religions?” As to the Boxers, he roundly 
declares that the Chinese who create disturb- 
ances are lunatics. The book is full of pithy, 
quotable epigrams, and deserves a wide cir- 
culation. No one can read it without becoming 

convinced that, while Chang-Chi-Tung is a 

real reformer so far as political and social 

excrescences are concerned, he carefully 
attacks nothing ancient except abuses. 

Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes. Translated 
and Illustrated by Isaac Taylor Headland. The 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 612x9 in. 160 
pages. 

We have rarely seen a more charming book 

for children than this. Certainly it is in the 

fullest sense unique. Dr. Headland has spent 
many years in China and has made a peculiarly 
full and careful study of Chinese domestic 
life. Here he has translated many rhymes 
common in the Chinese nursery, and each 
page presents one of these rhymes, both in 
the Chinese characters and in an English 
translation into verse, while each is accom- 
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panied by alittle picture of Chinese life directly 
reproduced from a photograph. It is interest- 
ing to see that such common English nursery 
rhymes as “ Lady-bug, Lady-bug,” and * })ai- 
a-Cake, Pat-a-Cake,” have their Chinese pro- 
totypes. A word should be said of the exce 
ingly pretty and suitable form given by 
publishers to the book. The paper was 
especially designed, the covers show quai 
and amusing conceits, and in every resp 
the book is at the same time thoroug 
Chinese and yet attractive to the eyes 
American children. 


Clearing-Houses. By James G. Cannon. Illus- 
trated. D. Ap dleton & Co., New York. 544x3!, in, 
383 pages. $2.50. 
A clearly written book containing a great 
deal of information which is interesting to the 
general public as well as to bankers. The 
author recounts with great frankness the par- 
tial success of various clearing-house associa- 
tions in establishing uniform rates of interest 
on deposits and uniform charges for collec- 
tions, etc. In some associations, he says, the 
legality of these combinations is questioned, 
but others have not hesitated to check com- 
petition among their members in this way, 
and have reaped large profits from the agree- 
ments entered into. The long chapter devoted 
to clearing-house loan certificates is of great 
value to all students of finance. 


Diary of a Dreamer (The). By Alice Dew- 
Smith. G,. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 5x8'q in, 
296 pages. $1.50 

The cultured and witty Englishwoman who 
here records the daily doings, happenings, and 
reflections that weave in the brighter colors in 
the loom of life, combines with a love of nature 
and genial sympathies an engaging faculty of 
appreciating the humorous side of things, and 
of discovering amusement where others find 
none of it or the reverse of it. 

Dido: An Epic Tragedy. A Dramatization 

from the AEneid of Vergil. Arranged and translated 

by Frank J. Miller. Stage-settings, Actions, and 
> by J. Raleigh Nelson. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York. 51%4x7!gin. 87 pages. $l. 

Dr. North and His Friends. By S. Weir 
Mitchell, M.D. The Century Co., New York. 547%, 
in. 499 pages. $1.50. 

A subtle and analytical study of character and 

of social phases is the predominating feature 

of Dr. Mitchell’s new book. It is in many 
ways different from the ordinary novel, and 
can, indeed, hardly be described as a novel at 
all. The plot interest is entirely subordinated 
to the presentation of psychological and per- 
sonal characteristics. This is a book based 
on wide and unusual experience of life, and 

one that could only have been written by a 

man who looks at life subjectively as well 

as objectively. Many readers will remember 

Dr. Mitchell’s “ Characteristics,” and the 

typical men—poet, physician, novelist, and 

sculptor—there introduced. Here the same 
group of friends with their wives meet from 
time to time, and discuss informally and with 
much wit as well as wisdom all sorts of 
matters relating to literature, thought, art. and 
society. A rough, self-made, rich, and in some 

ways unscrupulous railroad king serves as a 

contrast to the general refinement of this circle 
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of friends. There are few writers of our day 
who could utilize such a plan as this without 
allowing the book to become either dull or 
essayish; but Dr. Mitchell carries out his 
plan with force, and the constantly occurring 
original turns and surprises keep the interest 
of the reader on the alert. 


Domestic Dramas. By Paul Bourget. Trans- 
Jated by William Marchant. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 5x7%4 in. 363 pages. $1.50. 

The author’s social essays are always wel- 

come and always have value. Those con- 

tained in the present volume are less elaborate 
and less analytical than some previously pub- 
lished, but perhaps they come closer than 

M. Bourget’s strictly critical work to common 

human life and human troubles. They are in 

their expression essentially French in senti- 
ment and form. 


Droll Doings. Illustrations by Harry B. Neil- 
son, Verses by the Cockiolly Bird. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 919x124gin. 63 pages. $2. 

A book of humorous intention, for the most 

part successfully carried out both in the text 

and the illustration. 


Education and the Philosophical Ideal. By 
Horatio W. Dresser. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 5x78, in. 255 pages. $1.25. 

This volume stands in close relation to its 
predecessors. It is a series of educational sug- 
gestions toward the realization of the ideal life. 
It derives much from the author’s own experi- 
ence in an education of a quite unconventional 
sort. His idea of waiting to learn things till 
the time is ripe to learn them to creative pur- 
pose, though this may put Latin off till one is 
twenty-two, or attaching one’s self to the 
church till the age of ripe discrimination is 
reached, may be taken as good for those who 
are * misfits,” not for people in general. Much 
more generally one may agree with him that 
the educational danger is of a one-sidedly in- 
tellectual training, while the educational need 
is to insist that spirit shall be first and form 
secondary—the great lesson of life being in 
self-adjustment to the immanent Spirit of the 
universe. The most neglected branches of 
education undoubtedly are self-knowledge and 
self-control. He who best masters these is, 
as Mr. Dresser contends, the truly practical 
man, the man of inward resources for fit 
activity. To realize these educational ideals 
requires a new type of teachers, and especially 
of parents. These hints will serve to indicate 
the course of thought here taken. Mr. Dresser 
reproduces the Boston transcendentalism of 
sixty years ago, with the modifications it has 
received from the theory of evolution and the 
new psychology. His main thesis is that “life 
itself is educational ; that the individual pos- 
sesses instincts which, if freely followed, lead 
the way to fullest self-expression and the 
service of humanity.” 

Elementary English Composition. 


Newton Scott and 
& Bacon, Boston. 


By Fred. 

oseph Villiers Denney. Allyn 

x7Y%,in. 241 pages. 0c. 

£lementary History of the United States. By 
Allen C. Thomas, A.M. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Sx7% in, 343 pages. 60c. 

We have been particularly impressed by the 

judicious selection of the illustrations accom- 
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panying the text. The personal interest at- 
taching to the celebrated characters of the 
history is properly recognized, and a large 
part of the book is of a biographical character. 
Due prominence is also given to the social 
conditions of former times in points of contrast 
with the present. The book is intended for 
pupils of the earlier grammar grades. 


English Classics. Star Series. Tennyson's 
*“ Princess,” 35c.; Goldsmith's “ Vicar of Waketield.” 
35c.; ** The Merchant of Venice,” 35c ; Coleridge's 
“ Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” 35c.; Burke's 
“ Speech on Conciliation with America,” 35c. ; George 
Eliot’s “Silas Marner,” 35c.; Scott’s * Ivanhoe,” 
50c. ; Cooper's * Last of the Mohicans,” 50c.; * Mec- 
beth,” 35c.;. Milton's * L’ Allegro,” “ I] Penseroso,” 
“ Comusand Lycidas,” 35c. ‘The Globe School Book 
Co., New York. 434x714 in. 

This series is based on the commendable plan 
of presenting to young people and students 
well printed and illustrated editions of stand- 
ard English books ata moderate price. Each 
of the volumes is edited by a man or woman 
prominent in educational matters, and each 
has an adequate introduction and biographical 
sketch. 

Eliot Memorial (The) : Sketches Historical and 
Biographical of the Eliot Church and Society, 
Boston. By A.C. Thompson. The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. 7X9%, in. 503 pages. 

English Flower Garden and Home Grounds 
(The). By W. Robinson. Illustrated. (Eighth Edi- 
tion.) Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 6x94 
in. 892 pages. $6. 

A welcome addition to the reference library. 

It is arranged partly in chapters and partly in 

alphabetic or cyclopzdic form. The first part 

of the book tells of various forms of flower- 
gardens, and the pictures give a good idea of 
many existing English gardens of the choicest 
and most tasteful kinds. The chapters treat 
the subject both in broad outline and in minute 
detail, and the book, as a whole, may fairly 
be called exhaustive. Mr. Robinson is the 
author of that charming book, “The Wiid 

Garden,” which is known by many nature- 

lovers. 

Forbidden Paths in the Land of Og. 
Otherwise Man. Illustrated. The Fleming I]. 
Revell Co., New York. 5x7%4,in. 258 pages. $1.75. 

A vacation trip by three missionaries, good 
fellows all, through the trans-Jordanic region 
of ancient Bashan, where Og reigned in 
Moses’s time, is the subject of this entertaining 
book. The track taken is rich in localities of 
historic and Biblical interest, for which, and 
for the characteristics and conditions of its 
people, these tourists have an open eye, and 
the ability to tell the story well of how they 
fared and what they saw. 


By the 


Four Evangelists (The). 
A 


Edited by Rachel 
La Fontaine. lilustrated. ‘Thomas Whittaker, 
New York, 5x8in. 492 pages. $2.50. 
A work reserved for later notice. 


Girl and the Guardsman (The). By Alexander 
Black. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 5x8in. 212 pages. $1.50, 

After finishing this volume the reader queries 

whether the text were not written as an_at- 

tempt to explain the pictures. If so, the effort 
was hardly successful. The pictures are 
clever, 
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Golden Legend (The). As Englished by 
William Caxton. Vol. VI. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 4x6in. 274 pages. 50c. 

Gold-Seeking on the Dalton Trail. By Arthur 
R. Thompson. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 54% x8%qin. 352 pages. $1.50. 

Two New England boys, accompanied by 

their father and uncle, undertake a trip through 

Alaska, the northwest gold region, and into 

the Klondike. The tone of the story is that 

of personal experience. The reader gets an 
intimate account of long trips on snowshoes, 
the fording of rivers, and journeys over wild 
mountains, and is also told how to detect gold 
grains when come upon in unlooked-for places. 


Greek History. By Prof. Heinrich Swoboda. 
Translated by Lionel D, Barnett, M.A. (The Tem- 
le Primers.) The Macmillan Co., New York. 
34x6in. 168 pages. 40c 


In the concise statements of this booklet the 
latest learning as to the prehistoric and earlier 
historic period of Greece finds adequate ex- 
pression. An appendix outlining Greek his- 


tory from the time of the Roman conquest 
until now adds a desirable feature seldom 
found in elementary books on this subject. 


Head of a Hundred in the Colony of Virginia, 
1642 (The). By Maud Wilder Goodwin. Illustrated. 
— Brown & Co., Boston. 5x8 in. 221 pages. 
$1.50. 


A new edition in holiday dress of Mrs. Good- 

win’s carefully written and admirable story of 

colonial days and ways in Virginia. This vol- 
ume is tastefully printed, contains five full-page 
pictures, and a frontispiece in color. 

Heroes of Our Revolution. By T. W. Hall. 
Illustrated by W. B. Gilbert. The Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York. 5x7%in. 317 pages. $1.25. 

This book begins by pointing out to boys and 
girls the various historic causes which lay 
back of the “ Stamp Act,” “ Taxation With- 
out Representation,” and other familiar watch- 
words which led on to the Revolution. Then it 
acquaints them with the personal story of the 
various men prominent in the war between 
the Colonies and England. The style is clear 
and simple, the narrative concise and inter- 
esting. 


House-Boat on the St. Lawrence (The). By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. Illustrated. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 434X7%in. $1.50. 

A story to delight the heart of the average 
boy. Mr. Tomlinson has the gift of the born 
raconteur. With the beautiful and historic 
river for a background, charming landing- 
places, and divers games for a setting, and the 
deeds of the famous old French hero and 
adventurer Frontenac, for inspiration, what 
boy could help being entertained while follow- 
ing the group of young people with whom the 
author makes them acquainted ? 


Improvement of Perfection (The). By Will- 
iam_E. Barton, D.D. United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, Boston. 414x6%4 in. 64 pages. 

In Defense of the Flag. By Elbridge S. 


Brooks. Illustrated. The Lothrop Publishing Co., 
Boston. 5x7%in. 356 pages. $1.25. 


The hero is the son of an American Consul in 
Spain at the breaking out of the Spanish- 
American war. By a series of natural events 
he finds himself on board one of Admiral 
Cervera’s ships as it leaves Cape Verde, and 
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in the fight at Santiago. Two spirited Am-=rj- 
can girls also play parts in the story. ‘ihe 
feelings of the Spanish populace, and also the 
better sense of certain well-informed Spaniards, 
are depicted in picturesque manner. 


In Hostile Red: A Romance of the Moamouth 
Campaign. By J. A. Altsheler. Doubleday, |'age 
& Co., New York. 5x8in. 340 pages. $1.50, 


A lively tale of the Revolution, telling the 
adventures of two gay young American offi- 
cers who captured the uniforms and assumed 
the personality of two newly arrived British 
officers, and enjoyed themselves very much 
within the enemy’s lines in Philadelphia. 


Inner Life (The). wd Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent. United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston, 
442x654 in. 72 pages. 

Institutional Work for the Country Church, 
Compiled by Rev. Charles E. Hayward. Free Press 
nm, Burlington, Vt. 43474 in. 149 pages, 


The problems of the country church are here 

discussed from the point of view found in 

Vermont. The difficulties from sectarianism, 

blind conservatism, social stagnation, etc., are 

reckoned up, and the way out of them exhib- 
ited. Granting the contention that the main 
point is in the leadership of a competent 
minister, it seems to us that Mr. R. L. Hartt’s 
articles in The Outlook last winter on “ The 

Regeneration of Rural New England” pointed 

out the real difficulty attaching to this, viz., 

how to keep the right man when obtained. 

Such a sort of social settlement as he recom- 

mended seems most promising for this— 

though not regarded with favor in the book 
before us. We think, however, that Mr. 

Hartt was right in saying that the solution of 

the problem “is personal rather than institu- 

tional; it is institutional only that it may 
become personal.” 

In the King’s Service. 
Brereton, R.A.M.C. Illustrated. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 5xX7%in. 352 pages. $1.50. 

Captain Brereton is no partisan. He merely 

oe. historic facts which no partisan can 

link. The story deals with an English royal- 
ist and his son, who, dispossessed of their 
estates in favor of a Cromwellian favorite, 

cross over to Ireland to take refuge with a 

kinsman. The invasion of Ireland follows 

speedily. We see town after town fighting 
heroically for king and country, often betrayed 
by English residents within, capitulating only 
when starvation threatened the people, always 
asking for honorable quarter, which Crom- 
well always promised—and always broke faith! 

Once within the walls, every man, woman, and 

child was butchered in cold blood in town 

after town. Even the dazed creatures who 
knelt for mercy were despatched by bayonet 
or shot. 


In the Midst of Alarms. 
Iilustrated. The Frederick. A. Stokes Co., New 
York. 5x7%in. 316 pages. $1.50. 

A new edition revised by the author. 

Jack Among the Indians. By George Bird 
Grinnell. Illustrated by Edwin Willard Deming. 
The Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 5X71» in. 
301 pages. $1.25. 

This depicts the life of a white boy among the 

Indians in the days when herds of buffaloes 


By Captain F. S. 


By Robert Bart. 
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roamed the Western plains and Indians lived 
by hunting them, when their flesh served as 
food, their skins for clothes, and the hide for 
houses. There are courage, daring, and ad- 
venture enough between cover and cover to 
delight the heart of any boy. 


ones the Mysterious. By Charles Edwardes. 
Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 


5x7!4in. 207 pages. 75c. 

The story of a little English boy sent from 
India to be educated in England. A Hindu 
servant who accompanies him—and adores 
him—uses occult ‘ power” to make the lad 
invisible at times of danger or injustice from 
those about him. The story has humor and 
insight into child life. It is queer, clever, and 
well told. 


Just to Help. By Amos R. Wells. United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston. 4%4X7% in. 
45 pages. 

Kinkaid Venture (The). By Kate W. Ham- 
ilton. The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 5x7% in. 293 
pages. $1.25. 

A family of young people left by themselves 

and without money establish their home in a 

Western village. Through pluck and loyalty 

they triumph over obstacles, and prove the 

blessings that need for exertion and effort 
confers. 


Knickerbocker’s History of New York. B 
Washington Irving. Vol. I. (Cassell’s National Li- 
brary.) Cassell & Co., New York. 34%x5% in. } 
pages. Paper-bound, 10c. 

Loom of Life (The) and If Christ Were a Guest 
in Our Home. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston. 
44x 634 in. 64 pages. 

Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 
a Special Introduction by the Author. Illustrated. 
Harper & Bros., New York. 514x8% in. 560 pages. 

The notable thing about this new edition is 
the illustration, chiefly from photographs by 
Mr. Clifton Johnson. Many of these are of 
positive beauty, and the scenes are chosen fitly 
to bring to the eye the wonderful Devonshire 
country described inthe romance. Itisa pity 
that such a badly drawn picture as that rep- 
resenting the boy Jan by the side of the stream 
should be allowed a place with the admirable 
photographs of which we have spoken. In 
type and general form the edition is commend- 
able. The cover design is, to our taste, over- 
ornate. 


Merry Little Visit with Auntie (A). By Mary 
D. Brine. Illustrated American Tract Society. 
New York. 634x9in. 94 pages. 75c. 

The account of a little girl’s two weeks’ visit 

in the country. 


Mother Goose for Grown-Ups. 
more Carryl. Illustrations b 
Gustave Verbeck. Harper 
6x9 in. 116 pages, $1.50. 

A skillful adaptation of the morals and much 

of the manner of Mother Goose for older 

readers, with humorous illustrations in the key 
of the text. 


Minor Writings of Charles Dickens (The). 
By Frederic G. Kitton. A.C. Armstrong & Son, 
New York. 44%4x7 in. 260 pages. £1.25. 

This is of interest chiefly to the bibliographer 

and collector of first ‘editions. So great a 


gulf separates the early attempts of Charles 


With 


By Guy Wet- 
Peter Newell and 
<¢ Bros., New York. 
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Dickens from his later work that (looking 
at the subject from the literary point of view) 
it may perhaps be questioned whether the 
detailed examination of the history of the 
writing of the early sketches is really worth 
the while. 


More Bunny Stories. By John Howard Jew- 
ett (Hannah Warner). Illustrated by Culmer Barnes, 
The Frederick A, Stokes Co., New York. 614x8%4 
in. 195 pages. $1.50. 

A sequel to “The Bunny Stories” reprinted 

from “ St. Nicholas” several years ago. 


Nan’s Chicopee Children. By Myra Sawyer 
Hamlin. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
5x7%in. 223 pages. $1.25. 

An occasional false note mars this book, 

which is an account of a country home where, 

with a kind of co-operative housekeeping, some 
working girls and boys enjoy a pleasant and 
independent vacation. 


Nella, the Heart of the Army. By Philip 
Verrill - R. F. Fenno & Co., New York. 
5X7 in. 5 pages. $1.25. 

This story enters a plea towards solving that 
ever-burning problem, domestic service, by 
organizing a sort of army of skilled female 
labor with love of one’s fellow-being as its 
basis. The story is sensational to the core, 
and rich in imagination of a bizarre quality ; 
it flashes out bright turns of thought, pictur- 
esque if coarse bits of diction. yet its whole 
effect is unreal and unwholesome. 

Newnham Friendship (A). By Alice Stronach. 
Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
5x7%in. 288 pages. y 

This is a story of girl life at Newnham Col- 

lege. It is a sympathetic study in girl friend- 

ships and early ambitions, which a little later 
find vent in college settlements and work 
among the people of London’s East Side. 

The character contrasts hold the reader’s 

interest; the story is well written and the 

moral purpose is high. 


New Wonderiand (A). By L. Frank Baum. 
Pictures by Frank Verbeck. R. H. Russell, New 
York. 8% Xllin. 190 pages. $1.50. 

Stories for small children of the ways of Phun- 

nyland, where it rains lemonade and the peb- 

bles are gumdrops. 

Northern Georgia Sketches. By Will N. Har- 
ben. 305 pages. $l. North Carolina Sketches. 
By Mary Nelson Carter. 313 pages. $1. A. C 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

For each of these volumes the poor whites of 
the South furnish the material, and their dia- 
lect the expression. Mr. Harben’s book is a 
collection of ten short stories reprinted from 
the “ Century ” and elsewhere, and quite worth 
reprinting. Miss Carter’s is a series of char- 
acter-sketches, delineating natives of the 
mountain region in their crude and narrow 
life with a sympathetic hand and a realistic 
effect. 

Numbers and Losses in the 
America, 1861-65. 
Houghton, Mifflin & 
pages. 

An elaborate investigation yielding hardly 

commensurate results. 

Official Proceedings of the Twelfth Repub- 
lican National Convention, Philadelphia, June 


19, 20, and 21, 1900. Press of Dunlap Printing Co, 
Philadelphia. 6x9 in. 99 pages. ‘ 


Civil War in 
By Thomas L. Livermore. 
bo., Boston. 6x9% in. 150 
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Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts. By A. T. 
uiller-Couch. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
<7%4 in. 384 pages. $1.50. 

A series of ghost stories, or studies of persons 

= return to visit the scenes which they have 

eft. 


Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of 
Boston. By Samuel Adams Drake. Illustrated. 
(New and Revised Edition.) Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 54% x8%4in. 484 pages. $2.50. 


Sometimes new editions are little more than 
reprints with slight changes. This is not the 
case with Mr. Drake’s “Old Landmarks.” 
The book has been largely rewritten, much has 
been added, and in its new form it is really a 
new book. To all interested in the early his- 
tory of Boston and Massachusetts, it will 
always be one of the most valuable and popu- 
lar compilations accessible. 


Old Lanterns for Present Paths. By Francis 
E. Clark, DD. United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, Boston. 57% pages. 45 pages. 


Oliver Cromwell. By John Morley, M.P. 
Illustrated. The Century Co., New York. 5% x8, 
in. 486 pages. $3.50. 

Reserved for notice hereafter. 


Other Man’s Country (The). By Herbert 
Welsh. The J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
5x71,in. 257 pages. $1. 

A discussion of the Philippine question by 

one who in the preface thus states his point 

of view: “ There is one sheaf of fine wheat 
outranking them all, to which all must make 
obeisance—it is the law of our duty towards 
our neighbor. In the Christian sense the 
Filipino is now our neighbor; and it is our 
duty to treat him, not as one from whom we 
seek to realize a selfish profit, but as a man 
whose rights of every kind we are bound to 
respect, and whose welfare, in due subordina- 
tion to the law of our own being, we must first 
consider.” It need hardly be said that The 
Outlook entirely agrees with Mr. Welsh’s 
point of view. The question for this country 
1s what is its duty toward the Filipino as “ our 
neighbor.” Our judgment as to the facts, and 
consequently our judgment as to our duty in 
view of those facts, differs radically from Mr. 
Welsh’s. In our judgment, the official reports 
of the Commissioners who have been sent out 
to represent the United States, and to ascer- 
tain the facts and reportthem back to the 
people of the United States, are far more 
trustworthy than the reports of individual 
officers aid reporters, on which to a very con- 
siderable extent Mr. Welsh bases his argu- 
ments. In short, with the highest respect for 

Mr. Welsh’s moral purpose, we regard his 

book as belonging to journalism rather than 

to literature ; and as in its nature ephemeral, 
because so largely based upon ephemeral 
reports. 


Phebe, Her Profession: A Sequel to Teddy, 
Her Book. By Anna Chapin Ray. _Lllustrated. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 5X7 in. 285 pages. 

0. 


The rather hackneyed theme of a girl who 
studies a profession and gives it up just to get 
married is enlivened by the doings of a large 
and interesting family, and especially by the 
character of Cicely Everard, a thoroughly 
natural and wholesome girl. 
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Philip Desmond. By Cora S. Day. A 

Pog Tract Society, New York. 5x7%in. 68 pu 

Cc, 

Prairie Schooner (The). By William E. 

ton. Illustrated. The W. A. Wilde Co., Bost 

5x734 in. 382 pages. $1.50. 
It was in the Indian outbreak dignified 
the title of the Black Hawk War that A 
ham Lincoln had an early taste of mili 
experience, and he figures in Dr. Barto 
story together with Jefferson Davis, also a par- 
ticipant in that affair. The “prairie schix 
er” was the picturesque name popularly given 
to the emigrant wagons that traversed those 
level seas of grass. This attractive title intro- 
duces a story no less attractive of the settling 
of northern Illinois by emigrants from New 
England. A story of love and a story of 
hatred are interlaced; the enterprise and 
hardihood, the privations, pleasures, and perils 
of the pioneers are sketched with the graphic 
touch of a filial hand, and with large dramatic 
interest at the critical turns of affairs. Dr. 
Barton is one of the few clergymen who suc- 
ceed in fiction-writing. In his hands history 
is treated with accuracy, and colored with the 
warm tint of real and vigorous life. 


Preachers and Preaching: Lectures Delivered 
before the Maine Ministers’ Institute at Cobb 
Divinity School, Lewiston, Maine, September 
4-12, 1899. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 5x7% 
in. 276 pages. $1.50. 

Among many good books of recent date on 
this general subject the present volume ranks 
high in merit. It raises the question whether 
better effect is achieved by a course of lectures 
given by a single expert, or a course like this, 
in which seven lecturers participate. That 
two of the nine lectures are devoted to exposi- 
tory preaching seems to us significant of that 
change from former views which was to be 
expected from the general revival of Bible 
study. If there be not a betterment in the 
average of preaching, corresponding to the 
multiplication of stimulating and instructive 
books for preachers, there must be some pro- 
vision for circulating them among the many 
whose purse is short. Especially will this be 
the case with books designed, like this, par- 
ticularly for those who are “ somewhat isolated 
from church centers and ministerial associa- 
tions.” 


Psalms of David (The). By Louis Rhead. 
Introductory Study by Newell Dwight Hillis. | !lus- 
trated. The Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
74x 10% in. 284 pages. $2.50. 

A brilliant bit of writing is Dr. Hillis’s inspir- 

ing introduction to King David’s text, and 

incidentally to the graphic pictures drawn by 

Mr. Louis Rhead. The volume is a striking 

one from every standpoint. 


Queen Charlotte’s Maidens. = Sarah Tytler. 
Illustrations by Paul Hardy. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 5x7%in. 208 pages. 75c. 

A story purporting to be told by one Charlotte 

Venn, inmate of “The White House,” an 

institution founded by Queen Charlotte, where 

orphan girls of good family might live and 
support themselves by fancy needlework pur- 
chased by the royal family and_ nobility. 

Through a ante and engaging style we 

get the life-story of several girls, and see how 
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love could enter even a sequestered spot like 
this. Incidentally we catch glimpses of several 
notabilities of thatday. The volume is quaint 
and full ef old-time leisurely charm. 


Rafnaland. By William Huntington Wilson. 
{llustrated. Harper & Bros., New York. 571% in. 
352 pages. $1.50, 
Here is a story as novel in plot asit is roman- 
tic in the filling in. The author connects it 
with the disappearance in a balloon of John 
Heath Howard, of Kentucky, on a Derby Day 
in 1887, after which he was never again seen. 
Several years later, some Eskimos visiting a 
remote strip of land found the wrecked car of 
a balloon which contained the dead bodies of 
a young man and a girl, together with some 
written papers. From these the author pur- 
ports to have constructed his story. Howard, 
waking up after wreck and unconsciousness, 
finds himself in aland which later computation 
shows him is beyond the North Pole. The 
people there are descendants of a forgotten 
band of Vikings. They still preserve their 
ancient life and the full worship of Odin and 
Thor. The imaginary social atmosphere of 
such a people is admirably well sustained. 
Physical prowess in personal combat is their 
cult, and fair play their highest ideal. The 
incidents move swiftly, and culminate in 
Howard and his bride—the king’s daughter— 
making their escape in the balloon. 


Ramona. By Helen Hunt Jackson. With 
an Introduction by Susan Coolidge. Illustrated by 
Henry Sandham. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
54%x$%4in. 2vols. $6. 

A number of old books in new form appear 

this year in time for the holiday trade, and 

chief among these works is “ Ramona.” Its 
author died more than sixteen years ago, and, 
as no record of her exists beyond two or three 
brief and inadequate biographical studies, the 
informative and sympathetic introduction writ- 
ten by Susan Coolidge is indeed welcome, as 
are the notes which Mr. Sandham publishes 
concerning his genuinely illustrative illustra- 
tions. Such helps to the enjoyment of a very 
notable novel, when furnished by those who 
knew its author well, generally bear with them 
the atmosphere of that author’s pene 
and individuality and are keenly appreciated. 

In addition, the many admirers of “ Ramona” 

will be glad to have a favorite romance in a 

new and delightful dress. 


Rival Boy Sportsmen. By W. Gordon Parker. 
Illustrated by the Author. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
5x7%ein. 363 pages. $1.25. 

This gives glowing accounts and spirited pic- 

tures of outdoor boy life. It shows how 

Grant Burton, the hero of some of the author’s 

previous stories, organized a club and made 

himself leader in a series of friendly contests 

In amateur sports. 


Road to Nowhere (The). By Livingston B. 
Morse. llustrated. Harper & Bros., New York. 
5x74 in, 236 pages. $1.50. 

This story is dedicated to Alice in Wonder- 

land, and it suggests that well-beloved child 

as Jack and Kitty search for the Island of 

Flowers, helped by the wonderful talking 

animals along the way, and learn in Cloud 

Land that to be “rattled” means to be afraid 
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of rats, and that “it is only avery foolish 
person who can’t talk wisely about things 
which he doesn’t understand,” and many other 
things new and important. 


Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. Illus- 
trated by the brothers Louis and Frederick Rhead. 
R. H. Russell, New York. 6x9 in. 363 pages. 


A very attractive edition of this classic, printed 
from a large, clear type with many full-page 
illustrations, and a number of small pictures 
introduced into the text, the whole very 
happily expressing the atmosphere of the 
narrative. 


Royal Navy (The). Vol. V. By William 
Laird Clowes. (Assisted by Sir Clements Markham 
Captain A. T. Mahan, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Others.) Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
744X10% in. 623 pages. $6.50. 

This fine quarto volume, with its many pho- 

togravures and scores of lesser illustrations, is 

the fifth of the six which will make up a work 
truly monumental in scope and elaborate and 
careful in execution ; we hope to speak at some 
length of the work when completed. The 
present volume covers the extremely important 
period of the great British naval struggle with 

Napoleon I. from 1803 up to 1815. The history 

of the war between the United States and 

Great Britain is not included, from lack of 

space; it has been written by Governor 

Roosevelt, and will occupy the first place in 

the final volume. The interest in the present 

volume centers, of course, about England’s 
greatest naval victory, Trafalgar. 


Rue with a Difference. By Rosa Nouchette 


Carey. J.B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
5x734 in. 428 pages. $1.25. 
A love story told in Miss Carey’s well-known 
style. The plot is well constructed, the inter- 
est long-drawn-out and sufficiently involved to 
suit the typical novel-reader. Ophelia’s fa- 
mous aeelk, “You may wear your rue with a 
difference,” give the keynote to situations too 
complex to be even outlined in a brief notice. 


St. Nicholas Book of Plays and Operettas. 
Century Co., New York. 5x71 in. 231 pages. 
$ 


A collection of the most popular shadow-plays 
and operettas which have appeared in “St. 
Nicholas” during the last twenty-five years, 
including the famous “ Ballad of Mary Jane.” 


Scouting for Washington. By John Preston 
True. Illustrated by Clyde O. De Land. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 57% in. 311 pages. $1.50, 

Another story of the struggling days of our 

Nation’s birth. It is told with skill. 

Sermons on the International Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1901. By the Monday Club. The Pil- 
grim Press, Boston. 5x7%4in. 444 pages. $1.25. 

This series has long so commended itself to 

Sunday-school teachers as to require here 

only the observation that in the present volume 

it keeps well up to its mark. 

Sketch Book (The). By Washington Irving. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, (Pocket English 
Classics.) 4x53, in. 371 pages. 25c. 

The first volume in a series of pocket classics, 

presenting the masterpieces of American 

literature.in a very convenient and tasteful 
form, with an introduction, biographical and 
critical, and notes. 
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Social Justice ; A Critical Essay. By Westel 


bans 4 Willoughby, Ph.D. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 6x9 in. $3. 


We welcome this volume because we think 
recent events have emphasized the importance 
of a serious, non-partisan, scientific discussion 
of such themes as Justice, Equality, Liberty, 
the Ethics of the Competitive Processes, and 
the like. This is what Professor Willoughby 
attempts to give in this volume. It must be 
enough here to say that his spirit is non-parti- 
san and scientific, while we reserve for possi- 
ble future consideration the nature of the 
views which he advocates. 


Son of Carleycroft (The). By Theodore Burt 
Sayre. a & Bros., New York. 5x7%in. 344 
pages. $1.50. 

“ A Romance of the Days of Charles Second.” 
This, the story’s sub-title, may suffice to let 
the reader know its contents. It is a story of 
daring, gallantry, hard drinking, quarrel-pick- 
ing, unexpected adventure, and sword-play 
galore! Cleverly told, it has the charm which 
comes of rollicking courage in the days when 
human life was held cheap. 

Source-Book of English History. Edited by 
Elizabeth Kimball Kendall, M.A. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 5x7%4 in. 483 pages. 80c. 

When Professor Hart’s “ American History 
Told by Contemporaries” appeared, we won- 
dered how long it would be before a similar 
admirable work would be attempted for Eng- 
lish history. While the present volume is not 
on the scale of Professor Hart’s undertaking, 
for that very reason, and also because it con- 
tains attractive texts to the average boy or 
girl, it may attain an even greater popularity. 
Of course, in one not very large volume every 
important event in English history and every 
important aspect of that history may not be 
treated, but so wise have been the selections 
of extracts that the volume deepens the im- 
pression already made by Professor Hart’s 
work in bringing to students of history a vivid 
sense of reality, because they find themselves 
directly in contact either with those who made 
history or with those who witnessed the events 
y soceen’ Mor This sense of reality is sure to be 
followed in the case of the thoughtful student 
by a greater judicial-mindedness, by an aban- 
donment of narrow prejudices, by a fairer 
view, not only of past history, but even of 
present politics. 

Spirit of God (The). By Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan. The Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
5%4x8 in. 246 pages. $1.25. 

One cannot give this work the high commen- 

dation given in these pages, September 29, to 

Professor Denio’s remarkable book, “ The 

Supreme Leader,” on the same subject. The 

immanence of the S dirit in the od is not to 

be reckoned, as here, from the date of Pente- 
cost. Nor is His influence to be conceived, 
as here, to be that mainly of a restraining 
power, preventing the forces of evil from 
swamping the Church till a premillennial 

Advent takes place to set up the Kingdom of 

God. Nor is the subject capable of adequate 

exhibition on an exclusively Biblical line, as 

here, especially in connection with an exegesis 
which finds “counsel in the Godhead” re- 
vealed in the words of Genesis, “ Let us make 
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man.” In some other points we find m 
satisfaction. Mr. Morgan rightly emphasi-e 
life in the Spirit, intent on service, as saf 
guarding purity of doctrine much better t): 
creeds. Rightly again, he insists that : 
Church, and no individual, holds all the tr 


Story of a Little Beech Tree (The). By Es: 
Harlan. Illustrated. E. FP. Dutton & Co., \ew 
York. 5x7%qin. 52 pages. 75c. 

Every child is a natural philosopher; thai is 

he wants to reach the heart of things, and re 


sponds instinctively to what is true. Few 


children, therefore, will fail to enjoy “| 


Story of a Little Beech Tree,” in which many 


things that puzzle children are touched on ir 
the concrete way that they understand, a 
with the deeper meaning they are in search 


The little beech tree’s life makes more uncer- 


standable to a child the life of nature and 
the people around him, and brings him { 
cheer of its message that “in God’s wor 
there is nothing ‘ too good to be true.’” 


Story of Florence (The). By Edmund G., 
Gardner. Illustrated by Nelly Erichsen. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 4%4 x7 in. 436 pages. $1.75, 

No town has a better right to be included in 
the series on “ Medizval Cities” than has 
Florence. The author who would adequately 
describe Florence, however, in the compass 
prescribed for the volumes in this series, has 
twice as hard a task as the duty placed before 
those who have written on Toledo, Moscow, 
and the other towns already treated. It is 
patent even to a tyro that, in the case of Flor- 
ence, the task of selection is extraordinarily 
difficult. In the volume before us, however, 
it has been done so satisfactorily that the 
book becomes beyond most a real guide-book, 
a guide-book for the serious rather than for the 
superficial observer. In this volume we have 
the history of Florence admirably condensed, 
together with a setting forth of the facts and 
opinions which every one ought to be familiar 
with in seeing the city’s streets, buildings, and 
art treasures. The list of authors who have 
described Florence is already an impressive 
one, but the latest addition is worthy of a list 
containing such names as Ruskin, Yriarte, 
and Villari. 


Sybaris, and How They Lived at Hampton. 
By Edward Everett Hale. (Library Edition.) Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston. 5X7%4 in. 470 pages. $1.50. 

The latest addition to the charming collected 

edition of Dr. Hale’s works comprises “ Syb- 

aris” and ‘“ How They Lived at Hampton.” 

Dr. Hale tells us that the date of the Sybaris 

papers is 1869, but that nearly twenty years 

arts them from the date of the Hampton 
ook; yet the essays in the volume belong 
together, however different in form. Dr. Hale 
notes with pardonable pride the fulfillment of 
some of his prophecies thirty-one years ago. 

As he says, cable-cars have proved workable 

in that time, and automobiles also. 


Studies of the Portrait of Christ. By Rev. 
George Matheson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E. Vol. Il. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 5x7%4in. 35/7 
pages. 
The series is here completed of which the first 
volume appeared a year ago. The “ Portrait 
studied is the whole impression made upon 
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mind and heart by the four Evangelists in their 
delineations of the Christ. For such study 
Dr. Matheson combines the powers both of 
poetic feeling and of philosophic insight, and 
appeals alike to imaginative and to reflective 
readers. We quote: “The light which is a 
unity in the sky is given in fragments by the 
pool; even so on the waters of earth was the 
plan of the Father revealed in fragments. 
The aim of this book is to piece these frag- 
ments.” Each of these twenty-four “ Studies ” 
closes with a brief utterance of devout aspira- 
tion in the form of a prayer. 


“The Monthly Review.” Published by John 
Murray in London. New York Agents, Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 6% x10in. 170 pages. 60c. 

Thoughts on Social Problems and Scripture 
Readings ir Verse. By Emma C. Schafer. Pub- 
lished by the Author, Pasadena, Cal. 434x7% in. 
57 pages. 

Three Colonial Maids. By Julia McNair 
Wright. Illustrated. The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
434x744 in. 291 pages $1.25. 

A stirring story ot the stirring times when 

women were Called on to defend blockhouses 

against the Indians, and to give their lives and 
their fortunes for the oft-despaired-of Conti- 
nental cause. 

Tommy and Grizel. By James M. Barrie. 
Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
4%4x7%4 in. 509 pages. $1.50 

One of the most important novels of the year, 

reserved for further comment. 


Tom’s Boy. By the Author of “‘ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission,” etc. Illustrated by Percy Tarrant. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 444x6%4 in. 342 pages. 

Twelve Great Artists. By William Howe 
Downes. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 417 in. 
172 pages. Ss 

The author of these sketches has evidently 
been a conscientious student of Fromentin’s 
“Maitres d’Autrefois,” and the Fromentin 
school of criticism is certainly a good one. 
While the appreciations of Hals, Rembrandt, 
and Rubens are naturally influenced by the 
appreciations of the great Frenchman, those 
of Fortuny, Daubigny, and a group of dis- 
tinguished Americans seem somewhat more 
original. All are often keen and clever, but 
their effect is marred by a continual protrud- 
ing of the critic’s self-consciousness. 


War in South Africa (The). By Captain A. 
T. Mahan. _ Introduction | Sir John G. Bourinot, 
K.C.M.G., LL.D., Litt.D. Illustrated. Peter Fene- 
lon Collier & Son, New York. 17X11% in. 208 pages. 


Its inconvenient size may deter some inter- 
ested observers of the Boer war from buying 
this important volume, but those who do buy 
it will welcome a work which embraces in its 
narrative all the principal events instead of 
treating them in sections as has been the case 
in the books by Messrs. Ralph, Churchill, and 
others. Though the present volume has been 
prepared by a master in his craft, we venture 
to wish that he had included more of his _per- 
sonal judgments on the knotty problems in- 
volved, and less of the narrative with which 
all are tolerably familiar. Sir John Bourinot, 
in his introduction, concludes that in South 
Africa as in Canada two races may exist side 
by side, preserving their distinct languages 
and customs, but animated by a desire to live 
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happily together in a union based on princi- 

ples of compromise, equal justice, good will, 

and mutual interest. 

Weird Orient (The). By Henry Iliowizi. Illus- 
trated. Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. 
5x7%4 in. 360 pages. $1.50. 

With Preble at Tripoli. By James Otis. 
trated. The W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. 
349 pages. $1.50. 

Another story of historic adventure, contain- 

ing information that will instruct adults as 

well as boys. It deals with the exploits of 
the naval on Preble, and his famous old 
ship, the Constitution. The bombardment of 

Tripoli, the desperate fighting, the blockade- 

running, and all the other features of marine 

warfare of an older day, are depicted in narra- 
tive form by the lad Richard Cutbush, of the 

Constitution. 

With Rifle and Bayonet. By Captain F. S. 
Brereton, R.A.M.C. Illustrated, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 5x7%in. 352 pages. $1.50 

Another story dealing with that prolific sub- 

ject, the Boer war. It has the touch of one 

trained to a knowledge of war, and the sort of 
information which gains the reader’s confi- 
dence. 

Woman of Yesterday (A). By Caroline A. 


Mason. Dehiiy, Page & Co., New York. 5x8 
in. 367 pages. $1.50. 


A story of serious purpose; a study in the 
religious development of a girl born in the 
middle of the century just closing. ° Much 
description is given to her training in an 
obscure New England village, and the effect 
upon her of the narrow religious tenets to 
which she was bred, and how these in turn 
affected her slow development into the broader 
beliefs which prevailed as she came into 
mature womanhood. To many readers it will 
doubtless appear that the effect of early nar- 
rowness upon Anna Mallison is too much 
insisted upon and overdrawn. Anna was the 
product of an unusual inheritance—a mother 
of a peculiar sect and a father whose sensitive- 
ness of conscience amounted to disease. Her 
own type is one likely to be found in any 
country and at any time. Among the worldly- 
minded of the Puritan-bred society in which 
she moved she was joked about and dubbed 
“queer.” In France she would be labeled a 
dévote. In a convent she would be a saint 
with valued executive ability. She is the 
result of temperament more than of environ- 
ment, and affords an interesting study in 
psychology rather than in religion. The nar- 
rowness of her training is evinced more in 
her ready yielding to the influence of John 
Gregory, the Socialist, than in aught else. 
Bred in a larger world, she might have criti- 
cised the weak points in his philosophy. The 
Gregory episode itself smacks of inspiration 
from the famous Brook Farm venture. But 
Gregory himself strikes us as one of the least 
satisfactory characters in the story, which, as 
a study in character contrasts, is very well 
worth reading. In style it is lucid, in aim high, 
in result a trifle depressing. 
Wonderful Wizard of Oz (The). By L. Frank 
Baum. Iilustrated by W. W. Denslow. The George 
M. Hill Co., Chicago. 644x8%,in. 263 pages. 
The adventures of a little girl who is carried 
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by a cyclone into the land of the Munchkins, 
and has to seek the Wizard in the Emerald 
City for help to return to her friends. The 
pictures of the companions who join her on 
the way, the Tin Woodman, the Scarecrow, 
and the ‘Cowardly Lion, will make other chil- 
dren wish to share the journey. 


Works of Shakespeare (The). Edited by 
Israel Gollancz. Vol. XII. ‘ Life of Shakespeare,” 
“Venus and Adonis,” “ Rape of Lucrece,” “ Son- 
nets,” etc. Illustrated. (The L anges Temple Shake- 
speare.) The Macmillan Co., New York. 44x74 in. 


This volume completes the Larger Temple 
Edition of the Works of Shakespeare in twelve 
volumes, with Mr. Gollancz’s admirable pref- 
aces and equally admirable notes, and with 
small and useful illustrations introduced in 
the text. There is no edition of Shakespeare 
which is better arranged for the general reader 


The Outlook 


and for the student than this. It presents 
a series of introductions the facts whici 
student of Shakespeare, from the literary poi: 
of view, wishes to know, and it throws 
needed light for such a student’s purposes 
the difficulties presented by the text. 


Worldlings (The). By Leonard Merri 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 5x8 in. 
pages. $1.50. 

A realistic novel of signal dramatic m« 

The plot is indeed deep-laid. The stor) 

spun out in South Africa and England. 


World’s Orators (The). Vol. III. Orators ; 
the Early and Medieval Church. Vol. V. Ora 
of Modern Europe. Vol. VI. Orators of Eng! 
Part I. Edited by Guy Carleton Lee, Ph.D., 
the Collaboration of Joseph Cullen ass B.D.,P! 
Mitchell Carroll, Ph.D., and John R. Larus. (| 
versity Edition, The World’s Orators.) a. P. 
nam’s Sons, New York. 6X9 in. $3.50 per vol. 


Notes and Queries 


It ts seldom possible to answer any inguiry in the next issue after its recetpt. 


Those who 


jind expected answers late in coming will, we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising 


Srom the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited space. 


always bear the writer's name and address. 


Communications should 


Any book named in Notes and Queries will 


be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


1. In your issue of October 6, Dr. W. i. 
Tolman has an article on ‘ Social Economics in the 
Paris Exposition,” in which he speaks of the con- 
gresses held and the papente of those congresses. I 
— writing to — : those reports can be obtained, 

, if so, how? 2. Also, can you advise where a his- 
nae or histories of co-operation and co-operative 
enterprises can be chtelaalt | eA 

1. Perhaps by writing to Dr. Tolman at Paris, 95 Boule- 

vard St. Michel, aux soins de Mme. Chalamet. 2. The 

League for Social Service furnishes us with the following 

list: ‘‘ The Co-operative Movement in Great Britain,” 

by Beatrice Webb (Macmillans); ‘‘ Labor Copartner- 
ship,” by H. D. Lloyd (Harpers) ; “ Encyclopedia of 

Social Reform,” edited by W. D. P. Bliss (Funk & Wag- 

nalls Co.); ‘“‘ Annual for 1900 of the English and Scottish 

Co-operative Wholesale Societies (Ltd.)” (published 

by the Societies, 1 Balloon Street, Manchester, Eng.); 

“The City of Perth and its Co-operative Society,” by 

J. Willocks (Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 

(Ltd.), Morrison Street, Glasgow); “ Co-operative Dis- 

tribution,” by Edward W. Bemis (Bulletin of the United 

States Department of Labor, No. 6, Washington ; sent 

free on application); “‘ A Manual of Distributive Co- 

operation,” by Carroll D. Wright (Wright & Potter, 

Boston). 


Allow me to ask you (1) the publisher of 
Stone’s “ Public Uses of the Bible ;” (2) What is its 
nature? (3) What is the best short history compre- 
hending the historical events recorded in the Bible? 
(4 WwW hat systematized arrangements of the Prov- 
erbs, either In authorized, revised, or other transla- 
tions, have been published in English? fh oR M 

1. The A. D. F. Randolph Company, New York, were 

and probably are. 2. We think it is for the cultivation 

of good reading by public speakers. 3. Kent’s History, 
supplemented by Riggs’s for the Roman period. 4. See 

Proverbs in Moulton’s Modern Reader’s Bible series ; 

also Walls’s “ Natural Law in Character” (Imperial 

Press, Cleveland). 


1. I am much interested in reading up the 
History of Philosophy. Do ycu know any better 
book than Lewes? How is his work regarded by 
scholars? 2. What do you think of Spence’s 

“ Back to Christ”? W. 

1. Lewes is a philosopher of the Positivist school, and 

his work is one of signa! ability. Yet we think we should 

prefer for the history of ancient philosophy Erdmann, 


and in the modern history Falckenberg. 2. Our opinion 
of it, in general commendatory, was given in our book 
columns June 23 last. It isa tairly adequate outline of 
the views classed under the name of “the new theology.” 


Please recommend (1) what you consider the 
best secondary or academic school history of Ger- 


many; (2) the best —— history of Germany, 
with price and publishers. GC... B. 

1. Russell’s “‘German Higher Schools: 

Organization, and Methods of Secondary Education in 


the History, 


Germany” (Longmans, Green 
2. S. Baring-Gould’s “‘Germany” in the “ Story of the 
Nations” series (Putnams, New York, $1.50), supple- 
mented by S. Whitman’s “ Imperial Germany” (J. W. 
Lovell, New York, $1.25). 


Kindly suggest some books which will intro- 

duce a beginner to the study of biology? A. M. 
Boyer’s “ Laboratory Manual of the Elements of Biol- 
ogy” (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston) is planned upon the 
scientific method for high-school pupils. If it is desired 
simply to waken an interest preliminary to the entrance 
on scientific study, get Buckley’s “ Life and Her Chil- 
dren” (D. Appleton & Co., New York), and Grant 
Allen’s “ Flash Lights on Nature” (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York). 


& Co., New York, $2.25). 


Please explain 1 Timothy v., 9, 10, “ Let not 
a widow be taken into the number.” 5. K, 
The list of good works here given, in which they were 
required to be experienced, shows that these widows were 
a special class employed in the charities of the church. 
They were later called presbyteresses. Whether this 
class was identical with that of deaconesses is disputed. 


“ C. W. G.” asks as to where the lines “ Fair 
Science spreads her lucid ray,” etc., may be found. 
I will say that they may be found in the Ode on 
Science, in an old singing-book published in 1849 by 
J. W. Reynolds, Cornhill, Boston. Also, in reply to 
yo Ww. H.” >for hymn containing the words, “ Oh, 
Calvary is a mountain high,” — that this is also 
found in above publication. page 331. The words 
“ Mercy, O thou Son of David, re etc., are ar Vi set 

to the tune Greenville. A. 


. H.” is informed that Renan’s essay, 
“La Poésie des Races Celtique,” is contained _in 
the volume entitled “ Essais de Morale et de Cri- 
tique,”’ Paris, 1890, page 375 seq. FRIEND. 


“ F. 








